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Attention Stockmen!  SSSiWERNEMsccen nn kians: 





_ment—Increased annual attendance—Now occupying four buildings—Stands anrivaled in 
cilities for educating YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN for success in life. In deciding upon a 
school for their children, PARENTS should send them to THE BEST, because it pays. It 


— 
ee 





Piment— IN 1864 by the present executive—27 YEARS of continuous and successful manage- 
a 


I have for sale at reasonable rates, very fine, may require the expenditure of a few dollars more at first, but it will prove the cheapest in the end. 
thorough-bred Cc tuition is very dear, because it means cheap teachers, cheap surroundings, inferior facil- 
& ities, and offers NO opportunities for securin Ti its pupils and graduates. 


4 POSITIONS for 
This Institution, owing to ite ich standard of excellence, has + doef in i ee 7 eee more 
young men and women from Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia, than 


H ER EFOR D CATTLE all similar institutions combined. Catalogue and particulars mailed on application. 
s | Address, W. H. SADLER, President, and Founder; or F. A. SADLER, Secretary, 
BUSINESS COLLECE,.6,8,10& 12 N.Charies St.. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Persons desirous of improving their stock at | 
small cost, will do well to call on 


= 


or address 


D.E.KEAFAUVER, GEO. F. SLOAN & BRO. : 
(ilendale Ntock Farms, «Lumber, Doors, Sash, Bricks, &C. 


MIDDLETOWN, MD. 





IN LOTS TO SUIT. 
‘sw" pose mile and Yoaaie'not ick" 414 Light Street Wharf, BALTIMOR 


DULY REGISTERED, = 


1892. gute, For Over Thirty Years 


we have always had very pleasant dealings together, the 
public and myself, and I again have the pleasure of 
resenting to them my Annual Vegetable and 
Flower Seed Catalogue. It contains the usual 
immense variety of seed, with such newkinds added 
as have proved to be real acquisitions. Raising many 
of these varieties myself, on my four seed farms, 
and testing others, I am able to warrant their fresh- 
ness and purity, under such reasonable conditionsas are con- 















This breed is acknowledged to be superior as | 
beef cattle, because they mature early 
and fatten quickly. They are 
also very fair Milkers. 


















SS ae ta he i Catal . Ha been their original intr 
D. E. K EA FAU V ER ’ = on SS . Roy, om Ioakenapiaes for cules Cory Corn Miller Melon, 
MIDDLETOWN, FREDERICK ) a py ecibee, Reet, Hubbard. Sasssh. Deep Head, fil Seasons and 
J A) ry LEDE sK CO., ] ‘ » . Ete., Etc. C e o all. 
4 tIC CO., MD. is92. J. 5. H. GREGORY & so! » Marblehead, Mass. 








THREE 


A Friendly Cyclone! Eres 
The Farmer's one! 


Thousands 
ss 





Spading 
Harrow 


he Best all around Rotary Harrow and Pulverizer. 
NO EQUAL for Fall plowed land, Stubble, Vine- 

yards and Peach Orchards. Leaves no 
42 furrow or ridge. Angle of teeth adjustable. Send 
<~ for Catalogue. Mention this Paper. Address 


D.S.MORGAN & CO. Brockport, N.Y. 


I offer to the formers of Maryland and ad Pare Awe Cee sant. Cree 
joining States a practical, eaefal ivention CLAIRMOUNT AND FURLEY HALL NURSERIES. 


known as the 














310 ACRES. ESTABLISHED IN 18% 


Peach budded on natural Tennessee Seedlings only. Large stock of Apple, Peach, Pear, Cherry, 
Plum and all other varieties of fruit trees, Blackberries, Raspberries, Gooseberries, Currants, 


t 
it N Asparagus Roots, Osage Orange and Evergreen Hedge Plants, Shade Trees and Evergreens of every 
variety. New and lately imported Flowering Shrubs, very handsome. Send for our Catalogue. 
WnoMm. CORSE & SONS, j 


: O. Box 405, BALTIMORE, MD. Office, 200 North Calvert Street, near Lexingt 


_ 
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Which can be attached to any ordinary Fan- 
ning Mill, which has a strong blast. This is an 
air grading machine and we claim to lift out | 
deféctive grains and filth such as cockle, garlic, 


&c., thus presenting the farmer, for seed pur- SOUTHERN MARYLAND 


i 
poses or market, pure, heavy, strong-germed 


grains, This attachment is great on separating SMALL YORKSHIRE SWIN YORKSHIRE SWIS ol J 


—_— from clover seed—a great consideration | Real S Estate S Agency, | Make the best Family Bacon and Pork. |} 


' 
I alee place an INDICATOR on each Fan VERY QUIET—PASTURE WELL—MATE BA 








which shows precisely, the blast required for LY—FATTEN EASILY. | 
- aoc a oa ge mee 1010 F ST., N. W., ‘ 

propose to do this work in the farmer’s | —Pj 
barn for %5.00, the farmer to furnish thee WASHINGTON, - - D.C. | FOR SALE—Pigs of both Sexes, at Farme} 
material which will cost about 50 cents. I | - Prices. 
guarantee full satisfaction or no pay. - er Ponn-Raim, Reswetian. tate Me ana 
Call on or address a \ 


ANTED FOR PURCHASERS, Farms, de- Address:—Farm Dept. 


. J, i CONSTANT, Patentee, Write, giving’ full deseription and ail particulars. Maryland Agricultural College, 
MIDDLETOWN, FREDERICK CO., MD. | G.H.CALVERT&CO. — COLLEGE PARK, - - MARYLAND 
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The American Farmer. 


Published Semi-Monthly by the 


Farmers’ Publishing Company, 
MIDDLETOWN, MD. 





| Entered at the-Middletown, Md., Post Office 
as second-class matter. — 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One year in advance,........... ciendstpeebinesh ens $1.00 
Six months Et os cocdhs doucdvahanansnctusbbantn : 
ME IN FE 5 epcateede cid avesscdeceresdebe 80 





Write for special inducements to club raisers. 
eeveueng rates made known upon appli- 
cation. 





Our readers will oblige us when writin 
to parties advertising in this paper, if they-wi 
state that they saw the advertisement in THE 
AMERICAN FaRMER. This is little trouble and 
costs-nothing, but it helps us and is informa- 
tion wanted by the advertiser. 

B. 
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SALUTATORY. 


: . With this number of ‘“‘The Amer- 
‘ can Farmer’ begins a new manage- 
ment. and we trust that we 
will be. able to keep its standard up 
to the wants of our readers and 
patrons. We will endéavor to ascer- 
tain their. wants and work accord- 
ingly. ‘The great esteem in which 
this. journal has been hitherto held 
by good judges of what a “farmer’s 
paper’’ should be, reflects great credit 
upon its former proprietors and edi- 
tors, and we feel that our task will 
be. no small one, to keep up its well- 
earned prestige. 
“The American Farmer” . was first 
ublished in April 1819, and is there- 
ore the “pioneer” of agricultural 
journals in America. We further 
_ Claim that the great majority of its 
‘= «~— patrons were of the most intelligent 
ja ~=~S:«CCi@asses, which speaks volumes for its 
_ former management. But changes 

come, some pass away and others 
come to the front. We must take up 





REED IS pg WE 9 OL dW SS 
nal . / 
f 


-. our best energies to keep up the fight 
~ of iife. Our predecessors. call for 


' the work that we find to do, and give 





honorably gather from practical and 
trusted exchanges. e@ promise 
to plaee before our _ patrons 
a journal improved in _ size, 
neat in appearance, brim full of 
thoughts for reflective minds and 
without advancein price. We thus 
hope, in some degree, to merit a 
patronage that will enable us, in the 
future, to keep useful hints and sug- 
gestions before all persons interested 


590 in the greatest pursuit of man,— 


agriculture. We launch forth this 
number, “sowing in hope,’’ as be- 
comes the true husbandman, never 
doubting for a moment, that success 
generally, if not always, is in true 
proportion to effort. Our ability may 
not measure up to full stature, but 
we promise to keep our heart true to 
the undertaking. 7 
All former patrons and contribu- 
tors, now surviving, we cordially in- 
vite into our family. This old, relia- 
ble journal we trust, has many sur- 
viving friends, and if we can com- 
mand aid from their experience and 
contributions we feel assured of suc- 
cess. 
. he ha 
THE NEW YEAR. 


We begin the year by wishing long 
and useful lives to our kind. patrons 
and readers. Happiness, we balieve. 
consists largely in few wants and 
close friends. Simple living more fre- 

uently conduces to real pleasures 
than anything else that we can recur 
to. at this time. Real wants are very 
few if viewed from a virtuous and 
practical standpoint, but imaginary 
wants crowd themselves upon us ad 
infinitum, if we allow our grosser 
nature to have the controHing power. 
We think we can see that the farmer, 
with all the tribulations and trials of 
his busy life, really has the best: 
opportunities to attain to the acme of 
earthly happiness. His intercourse 
with natu. >,—indeed all his surround- 
ings seem to invite him.to a repose of 
mind, such as we.feel, no other class 
do really enjoy. — 

We add a few stanzas of doubtful 
authorship, but we think quite rele- 
vant : 


“Oh, happy ! blest of all his race, ' 
~The man who tills the soil; R 
Whose spring and harvest hopes, in place, 
Come sweetening every toil. - — * 
_ Were mine @ field of waving grain; ~ 


. A-mead, with “cattle sprinkled o'er," : ; 





A wood to tempt the warbling train, 
Before my house a grassy plain, 
Descending to séme shore. 


“In joyous ease I’d spend my life, 
In spite of fortune’s frown; 

Nor e’er, like Lot’s unduteous wife, 
Regret the noisy town, 

Farewell the counting-house and store, 
Amid the city’s- din; 

My eyes and ears be vexed no more, 
With “Lend me, Sir,” without the door, 

And “Sir, your note,” within. 


“Lord help the man who spends-his days 
In borrowing and lending; 

Dogg’d here and there a thousand ways, 
Yet times are never mending, 

Be mine the wagon, plow and spade, 
’Tis man’s first destination; 

With health and plenty more than paid, 
I'd take my cheer and shake my head 

At fools of rank and station. 

—_o——_- 


WORK FOR JANUARY. 


Mid-winter is upon us, but yet how 
much farmers can find todo. First 
the planning out for the year should 
be well considered; often we are 
housed up for days at a time, but in 
this we can find useful employment. 
Now is the time to think out what 
will be vege out when opportu- 
nity offers. The acreage and loca- 
tion for Spring crops can be thought 
over and marked out, farming imple 
ments can be examined and put in 
condition for use, and if you have 
kept an account of incomes and out- 
lays during the past year, now is the 
time to square up your books and find 
out the heavier side. Every -careful 
farmer will know pretty well whether 
he made mistakes or not, -will see 
where he lacked in judgment or lost 
by neglect. If you have never kept 
strict account of a year’s work, begin 
it now and place a valuation upon 
your stock and effects with which 
you run your farm. It may be well 
to value your different crops and 
stock separately, each of its kind. 
The satisfaction it will-bring will 


amply repay you for the trouble, to _ 


say nothing of the insight into’ your 
farming operations. Try it and be 
convinced. 


GROWING WHEAT, 
, . 


We believe that wheat fields that 
wth in the Fall 
» if frozen 
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and do much damage. Pasturing 
closely with sheep and cattle often 
prevents their ravages. On flat or 
.wet fields of-growing grain, winter 
killing can be largely prevented by 
furrow-draining, thus draining off 
much surface water. This should be 

done of course in the Fall, but the 
_ furrows sometimes fill up, and should 
be opened whenever the ground is in 
condition. 


TOBACCO. 


This is often the best month for 
stripping, assorting and tieing to- 
bacco. Our experience taught us 
much in handling. It must be properly 
handled, otherwise much loss will 
occur. Neither too high nor too low. 
**Too high” brings mold,—‘‘too low” 
causes it to crumble. Assorting 
should be carefully done, the several 
colors to themselves, fillers, binders 
and wrappers also properly arranged 
if you wish to command a good price. 


SOWING TOBACCO SEED, 


Many different opinions have been 
given upon this subject. The old 
plan was to burn old logs and brush 
upon the hoed-up ground thus heat- 
ing to kill all grass seeds. Where 
you have old stumps, brush or old 
worthless timber of any kind in 
abundance, this is the very best plan 
yet. Your outlay will be only your 
little labor at the beginning, and if 
properly done, you will have little 
weeding to do. When the ground is 
in condition, sow the seed, tramp it 
hard with the feet or a roller if con- 
venient, then cover thinly with oats 
or wheat straw. Then put on about 
one inch of leached wood ashes, then 
throw a few poles over to keep the 
wind from removing the straw. This 
sowing can be done any time during 
January or later if the ground is 
favorable. Guano is now frequently 
used with fair results by being hoed 
into the soil. 

STOCK, 


Stock of all kinds should have 
especial attention at this season of 
the year. Good shelter amounts to 
much, and if properly attended to, 
stock of every description will sub- 
sist and do well upon about half the 
feed usually given. Keeping them 
clean should be a specialty with 
farmers. Keep them dry, clean and 
regularly fed, and thus save feed and 
prevent disease. 


WORKING IMPLEMENTS. 


These should be housed and kept 
as free from rust as possible. The 
average farmer really knows the 
loss in this direction, but often puts 
off this duty or perhaps forgets it 
‘entirely. Agricultural implements 
cost much, and even when well cared 


for, wear out-very soon, and hence it 
is propert to care for them at the 
proper time. 


CLOVER. 


Nostock of any description should 
be allowed to enter the clover field 
until ready for grazing, and even 
then, on wet days much could be 
gained by penning off the stock till 
the field is dry. It seems like folly 
for afarmer to plough, sow and fer- 
tilize a fleld for a crop and then turn 
his stock upon it to be practically 
destroyed in a few months. We 
think that hogs do more injury to 
the clover pasture than their flesh 
ever repays. They nip off the heads 


-and other stock will not eat what is 


left. Keep off the hogs we advise. 


—() 


OUR INVITATION, 


We feel that we have taken upon 
ourselves a task of immense propor- 
tions and heavy responsibilities. To 
look after the farmer’s interests in an 
honest and an intelligent manner, 
requires much labor and erudite 
thought. While we have fully de- 
termined to do our very best, we feel 
that we need all the outside aid we 
can command,—hence the invitation. 
The class of persons we propose to 
serve is well known to be the main- 
stay of this Nation, and we will be 
amply compensated if THE AMERICAN 
FARMER under its present manage- 
ment, succeeds in ameliorating,— 
even in small degree, the farmers’ 
condition. Now to do this, our invi- 
tation goes out to all,—old and young, 
without regard to sex or condition. 
We want facts, experiences, sugges- 
tions and thoughts couched in short 
and pithy letters. No point will be 
made against any writer for this 
journal, on account of bad spelling 
or grammar. Only give us enough to 
understand your meaning, we will do 
the rest, and feel good in so doing. 
Your contributions from time to time 
will do you much good, especially 
those who have never attempted 
writing for papers before, and none 
will find that out as quickly as the 
writers themselves. 
have been writing from time te time, 
we deem it unnecessary’™to say a 
word, for they well knéw the benefit 
and pleasure of suéh work. Write 
as you see things now, as you saw 
them in the past, and even speculate 
on the future. We will be glad to 
receive your letters and will appro- 
priate them to their proper use. 
Never get the idea in your minds 
that you can do nothing, for such 
ideas, even slightly fostered, often 
strand their entertainers. Again we 
say “‘write us.”’ . ; 


WINTER PLOWING. 





So-much has been said upon this 
subject that we have little. to do for’ 
our readers, more than give in our 
experience. 

The subject has been ably discussed 
.by our best agriculturists and’ we 
believe that a large majority have 
spoken in favor of: fall and winter 
plowing. We therefore, only repeat 
what has been said over and over 
again, when we say that heavy, stiff 
clay soils are benefited by winter plow- 
ing, when in sod; but if not in sod or 
grass covered, we stand decidedly 
opposed to disturbing the soil till 
early spring. Land in grass, by 
being winter worked. evidently rids 
itself of many worms, that often prey 
upon the young crops. Weed roots 
also are exposed and die out by this 
method; but corn or wheat stuble are 
not likely to be infested with worms 
or weeds, and if plowed in spring, the 
ground very generally becomes loose 
and mellow, thus giving the plants 
an early opportunity of acquiring a 
good footing and consequently a 
rapid growth. Now we have never - 
heard any practical farmer advocate 
winter plowing of light or sandy 
soils and why? Simply because they 
need no freezing and thawing process 
to bring them to planting condition, | 
and little or no fear of worms or 
weeds is expressed, and the experi- 
ence of many, is that on such soils, 
Spring work is the better. One 
trouble about winter plowing is that 
many farmers entertain the idea that 
they can plow in winter, even if the 
ground is rather wet, without injury 
to the soil; whereas in spring they 
seem to know that wet plowing will 
not do. Just here is a big mistake. 
Wet winter plowing, especially on 
clay lands, will show for years, and 
in such manner as to convince the 
observer that something had been 
done at the wrong time.. If ground 
plowed in winter is to be sown to 
oats, we advocate good stirring with 
shovel plow or cultivator before sow- 
ing. We know this will more than 
pay for the time, and furthermore if 


To others whe ime can be had to stir the ground 


intended for corn it will prove to b 
time profitably spent. ° 
Let any farmer try the experiment 
of winter and spring plowing in the 
same field, of like soil, planted to the 
same crop at the same time, and if 
worms do not. bother, the yield will 
settle the question. We are aware 
that fall and winter plowing pushes 
the farmer’s work ahead, but as we. 
advocate plowing the manure under; 
we will say haul out your accumula- 
tions in stables and yard during the 
Winter, spreading from the wagon 
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and thus save much time for spring 
plowing. Very little of the ammonia 
is lost by winter manuring and your 
ground will plow the easier. 


--—- O-- 


FARMS TOO LARGE. 





Very close observation as a practi- 
cal farmer for many years has fully 
convinced us that many farmers of 
the present time are occupying more 
land than they have the ability to 
farm well. We advocate what s0me 
call “intensive farming,’’ and such 
farming will always pay. Pioneer 
or primitive farming may do for true 
virgin soils, but old farms require 
the surer method. . Let us‘be plain. 
Intensive farming means having a 
whole set of grass, not great patches 
of wire grass or weeds, means a uni- 
form growth pf wheat or other 
grains, not agreat number of very 
thin spots.. Weeds are our worst 
crop robbers, and are evidently the 
offspring of standing water about the 
roots. Here is one proof of too much 
land. Again, the many poor spots 
show a scarcity of available plant- 
food; insufficient cultivation and lack 
of drainage. The cause is too much 
land for you, both mentally and 
financially. Intensive farming means 
small tracts, pushed to highest pro- 
ducing power. It means rotation in 
crops, which is a partial rest to the 
land and a destroyer of weeds. A 
real farmer of the. intensive class 
will not plant or sow an acre of land 


unless he has fair assurance that’ 


it contains sufficient plant-food in 
some form, and under ordinary con- 
ditions, will produce more than the 
cost of production. The real farmer 
will see that noxious weeds are sub- 
dued, that alt rough clay spots are 
pulverized so that the roots of the 
plants can seek out their full amount 
of food and drink. He will see that 
none but the very healthiest seed is 
sown without stint, and in due sea- 

_son. Such we term intensive farm- 
ing and we can be reasonably sure 
of good results. 

When we see farms showing evi- 
dence of poor farming we easily con- 
clude, ‘‘too much land.’’ Many per- 
sons foolishly think, even in our day, 
that any person can be a farmer. 
Well, if we only want hard work, 
and poor returns and eventually a 
mortgage on the ‘old plantation,”’ 
all right. But if we desire good re- 
turns for our labor and a conscious- 
ness of duty well performed, we must 
work with the head and hands, work 
intelligently. It is very true that 
some men have succeeded in working 
very large tracts of land successfully, 

- but nature and education brought 
this about. We find however that 
~ the large majority of farmers are not 








qualified to manage large tracts. The 
picneer age of farming is past and 
intellectual farming is here, as our 
abundant crops Show. When we ad- 
vocate intensive or if you please, 
assiduous farming, we mean less 
manual and more mental work, more 
recreation or at least, less hours of 
drudgery. We mean good times for 
the farmer, which means good times 
for all. Why should any one desire 
to pay taxes and lose on his invest- 
ment-by half farming a large tract, 
when by working less land he could 
meet his expenses and be free from 
the annoyances of ‘‘always behind,”’ 
poor compensation and no rest? We 
know that the time is not far distant, 
when small farms will be the rule, 
large ones the exception and then 
intensive farming will surely follow 
and that too, to bless the farmer’s 
calling. 


i ) 


A WORD TO OUR PATRONS. 





We notice in the issue of Dec. 15th 
of this journal that some old readers 
appear to be apprehensive that radical 
changes maybe made by the new man- 
agement, in the tone of the paper. We 
do propose changes, but only such as 
will in our judgment, conduce to the 
benefit of our patrons. Our columns 
will be open to contributors and ad- 
vertisers of clean and fair dealing, 
and while we shall earnestly solicit 
patronage from the people of every 
section of this broad land of ours, 
we beg to assure our readers that the 
unclean and cloudy methods of the 
average quack, will never find us 
willing to further disreputable enter- 
prises, The money consideration will 
weigh nothing with us when impure 
motives or filthy stuff seeks publicity 
through our columns, Our aim is to 
increase our circulation, secure ad- 
vertising, interest our readers and, of 
course, to make a living. But to do 
this we feel that honest dealings and 
clean methods are the only sure 
avenues to complete and lasting suc- 
cess. Then have no fears; trust us 
at least till we do the first wrong, and 
if that wrong appears to you as an 
error of our heart, your duty will be 
plain, and we dare not complain 
when we find you seeking a purer 
home. 


—— ( 


. OUR COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE. 


The trustees of the Maryland Ag- 
ricultural College held their quar- 
terly meeting last month at the Insti- 
tution, and was presided over by 
Governor Jackson. Governor-elect 
Brown and other distinguished per- 
sons were present. President Alvord 
submitted his report, showing the 
substantial progress made during the 


past year in all the departments, thus 
giving bright hopes for the future. 

The trustees were favorably im- 
pressed with the management and 
progress of the Institution,- and 
spoke of the outlook as very promis- 
ing. A number of changes in mem- 
bership of the Board will soon take 
place, the Governor, Attorney-Gen- 
eral, _Comptroller, late President of 
the Senate, the ex-Speaker of the 
House, and State Treasurer retiring, 
the recently elected State officers 
taking their places. We are glad to 
learn that the average attendance of 
pupils is more than double of ten 
years past. Prejudice and ignor- 
ance are on the wane, and people are 
now beginning to see that study is 
essential to success in farming as 
well as in any of the professions. 

We say professions, for we are 
now .happily over the barrier that 
formerly kept us from the intellec- 
tual and tied us to the physical 
alone. We find that, as our wants 
increase, we must call to our aid in- 
tellectual effort, which, properly 
combined with physical power, will 
cause old ‘‘Mother Earth’ to yield 
us the desired sufficiency, both quan- 
tity and quality. 


eS 


RANKS AMONG THE BEST. 

THE AMERICAN FARMER founded in 
1819, by Samuel Sands, of Baltimore, 
has. been sold to the Farmers’ Pub- 
lishing Company, of Middletown, 
this county. This company will con- 
tinue its publication, and promises 
considerable improvement in the 
journal, which already ranks among 
the best agricultural papers in the 
country.. We are highly gratified at 
the enterprise exhibited by our Mid- 
dletown friends and wish them abun- 
dant success in their new undertak- 
ing.—Emmitsburg (Md.) Chronicle. 


——Q——— 


THERE are at this time seventy-four 

ranges of the order of Patrons of 

usbandry in Maryland, with a mem- 
bership of 1,850, the greatest strength 
being in Anne Arundel and Balti- 
more counties, The total member- 
ship of the grange in the United 
States is estimated at over 1,500,000. 
The Baltimore Sun says ‘“‘the centre 
around which the Maryland Grange 
has swung and upon which most of 
its efforts and attention has been 
spent, is the commission house on 
Camden street conducted for the ben- 
efit of grange members. This is now 
on a sound basis and its success was 
proved by the report of the mana- 
gers.”” 

——_0o— — e. 

One of the first things in opening 
up a new farm is to plant out plenty 
of trees, fruit, shade and ornamental. 
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MUTATIONS. 

Under this head we propose to 
notice in a very brief manner, some 
of the changes which take place in 
the domestic animals of the Old 
World when transported to America. 
The mammals which we notice in 
this connection are the hog, the sheep, 
the goat, the ass, the horse, the cow, 
and the dog. 

The hog, within or near the tropics 
of America, being allowed to wander 
at will for whole days in the forest, 
living only upon wild fruits or mast, 
speedily departs from his former 
training or domestic habits and be- 
comes in nature much like the wild 
boar of Europe. 

The cow in her domestic state, re- 
quires and receives all the salt she 
desires, but when she is turned from 
the feeding hand, she roams in search 
of this saline nourishment and be- 
comes wild. Her udder becomes 
much contracted and both the 
quantity and quality: of her milk 
deteriorates. 

The ass; it has been found, suffers 
but little change either in - form 
or habits. If he is overworked or 
very indifferently cared for, he be- 
comes deformed and effeminate, but 
may always be termed domestic or 
civilized. 

The horse soon loses his domestic- 
ity when turned into the woods. He 
will feed upon chestnuts and soon we 
find him with one of the distinctions 
of wildness, generally a sameness of 
color, chestnut sorrel. He acquires 
the amble or pace and speeds with 
the wind. Wild horses are very gen- 
erally pacers, and domestic troopers 
are not fleet enough to overtake them 
in their ambling. 

The dog seems to suffer no change 
of importance. In his forest life he 
is called wild, but the least kindness 
offered brings him to your hand. 

The sheep in’ temperate lands 
breeds and fares much the same 
everywhere. It is not much inclined 
to leave the habitation of man. But 
in warmer climates the wool grows 
much slower, and if not shorn at the 
proper time, it loses its woolly coat 
forever, only to put on a short, glis- 
tening suit of hair, much resembling 
that of the goat of the same climate. 

The goat, generally considered a 
mountaineer, seems to be _ better 
adapted to the warm valleys. In 
their wild state they become smaller 
but more agile. They also lose in 
milk, like the cow, and their hair be- 
comes shorter but thicker. 

—_ (> — 

Chloride of ethyl is being success- 
fully used as a refrigerant and local 
anzesthetic. 


Wet beds will cause paralysis in 
the legs of hogs. 
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BOOK-KEEPING ON THE FARM. 


On the above-named subject a wri- 
ter in the Husbandman pointedly 
shows the practical results that are 
sure to accrue from book-keeping on 
the farm. Those who have never 
tried it will also be astonished to find 
the many unnecessary leaks there are 
that diminish the profits, and how 
easy it is to stop some of them and 
turn the tide in a more favorable di- 
rection. The first of the year is an 
opportune time to commence book- 
keeping on the farm. The writer 
says: 

‘*No one who has not noted the re- 
sults can fully appreciate the value of 
book-keeping to the farmer and his 
family. He is not found complaining 
of hard times because he discovers 
the small leaks and applies the rem- 
edy. He saves himself from embar- 
rassment and his farm from the 
mortgage. His wife, keeping her ac- 
counts of her receipts and expendi- 
tures for butter, eggs, poultry, dry 
goods, groceries, etc., acquires busi- 
ness knowledge and sagacity, and at 
her husband’s death does not find it 
necessary to call in a stranger to act 
as administrator, who, like a leech, 
sucks the life blood from the estate— 
the joint earnings of husband, wife 
and children—and finally, with the 
aid of lawyer and court fees, perhaps 
leaves the wife and. children in abso- 
lute want. No; her knowledge of 
business nape enables her to ad- 
minister her own affairs. 

‘* The boy who is permitted to earn 
his spending money and taught to 
keep his little accounts and compare 
receipts and expenditures will the 
earlier learn the value of money and 
apply his wits to live within his in- 
come. Such a boy will not accumu- 
late debts for his overworked father 
to pay ; neither is he so likely to fall 
into fast company or fastliving. He 
is educated for business, and will be 
sg to hold his own in the battle of 
ife.”’ 


——0- 
FARM FENCES. 


How to Avoid Accidents from Barbed Wire. 


Heavy rail fences and -expensive 
post and board barriers are largely 
displaced by barbed wire. Wire 
fences are often made by simply 
stretching five or six wires from post 
to post. Such a fence is nearly invis- 
ible, and there is danger of animals 
dashing against it when running and 
becoming torn by the points. Some- 
times a partial remedy is effected in 
the one or two fence boards nailed to 
the posts to render the line visible, 


but these are liable to become loos- 
ened and detached, and a larger num- 
ber of posts is required to hold the 
boards. . 

For localities where there are many 
small stones scattered in the fields, ~ 
and where it would be a positive ad- 
vantage to get rid of some of these 
in constructing a small, loose riprap 
wall on the line of the fence and 
under the barbed wire, these become 
a visible and effective barrier. Fewer 
wires are needed, three being suffi- 
cient where five or six are required 
on level ground. If the wall is rather 
small, or if the barrier is to be ren- 
dered stronger and more visible, two 
or three furrows may be turned from 
the foot of the wall. As no animals 
will wish to crowd or lean against 
such a wall less strength is required 
in the posts; and the stones partly 
supporting them, the post holes need 
not be dug so deep, nor are very long 
posts required. It is hardly necessary 
to add that the posts are to be set 
before the line of stones is placed in 
position. 

In the absence of stones a small 
open ditch on each side of the fence 
answers equally well. The line of 
posts is first set, and then several fur- 
rows are plowed on each side as near 
to it as practicable, and the loosened 
earth thrown up into a ridge or bank. 
A second plowing and a second shov- 
eling will complete the ditches and 
bank. The wires are then placed on 
the posts and the fence is completed. 
If the ground on each side is heavy 
turf the bank may be more narrow 
and steep than one made wholly of 
loose earth, which, however, will in 
time become well sodded. Two men 
with.a two-horse team will plow the 
furrows and make the bank thirty 
rods long, more or less, in a day, 
while the reduced amount of wire 
required and the shorter posts which 
may be used will render this fence as 
cheap as the one with five or six 
wires on level ground. The posts 
may be at least one rod apart, if in- 
termediate vertical cross pieces with 
the lower ends nearly reaching the 
ground are used, to which the wires 
are stapled to keep them in position. 
Neither of these fences will produce 
heavy drifts, the winds passing 
through them sufficiently freely to 
prevent the accumulation. 

aanepiiiitedians 


It may be interesting to our readers 
to know the countries that produce 
the greatest number of bushels of the 
leading crops of Europe and the 
United States. 
Wheat and Corn 
Rye, Barley and Oats 
Potatoes 

The above is according to the best 
information at hand and is believed 
to be substantially correct. === 
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THE COST OF FARM MACHINERY. 


The cost of machinery is a factor 
that is but little studied by the far- 
mer. If it were studied a little more 
closely the machinery purchased 
would get more care than it generally 
does. 

The farmer should not invest too 
hastily in machinery when his. pres- 
ent supply will do his work fairly 
well, and he should take-every care 





of what he does purchase that is 


likely to prolong its period of useful- 
ness. Care of machinery is not all 
comprised in its careful use and care- 
ful housing when not in use. It 
includes, or should include, . the 
preparation of the land for using it. 
When a harrow is used in a field 
rough with stones it soon goes to 
pieces, and the same is true of a 
mower or abinder. When ridges are 
thrown high and the intervening fur- 
rows are made deep, machinery is 
much sooner worn out which is used 
in reaping such land than if the ridges 
had been made less rouuding and the 
furrows more shallow. 

A great deal more attention should 
be given to this matter than it usually 
receives. One of the greatest leaks 
of the farm, about which the agricul- 
tural orators of to-day speak so much, 
is to be found in the lavish expendi- 
ture on these implements. Ifa mower 
may be made to last ten years instead 
of five years, the saving is very con- 
siderable, and it is not represented 
wholly by the saving of the price of 
one mower, but also includes the in- 
terest on the outlay for one mower 
for five-years. While it would not be 
wise to persist in using an implement 
that cannot.be made to do its work 
well, it is wise to move only with a 
haste that is judicious in the pur- 
chase of what is new simply because 
it is new. 


— ()- —— 


PASTURING WINTER WHEAT. : 


The experience of those who have 
been in the habit of pasturing winter 
wheat for many years is all in favor 


- of the system. Certain it is that the 


tendency is beneficial. Grazing the 
surplus growth, providing it is not too 
heavily stocked, destroys the eggs 
and larvee of insects, keeps back the 


forward bunches, stiffens the straw, 


makes the crop stand more erect and 
ripens more evenly. 

Fields which have been pastured by 
cattle, hogs or sheep have produced 
forty bushels to the acre, where oth- 
ers of the same sowing unpastured 
have yielded no more than thirty 
bushels the same season. Cattle may 
run on it all winter, and so may sheep 
or hogs, without injuring the roots or 
retarding the final growth and yield. 
It is not wise to turn in the stock till 


after December, and they may run on 
it with benefit to both the stock and 
wheat until the middle of April or 
first of May, according to the season. 

Many prefer pasturing with sheep 
or calves, but while these may be 
preferable on account of individual 
choice of graziers, cattle and hogs 
will be found just as_ beneficial. 
Horses are not desirable on the wheat 
pastures except where only a few are 
given access ata time. Under graz- 
ing is to be avoided as much as over- 
grazing, and a field fully stocked is 
treated in better shape, provided the 
animals are not allowed to graze it 
too close, than one only having a few 
head to cut_the rapid-growing spears. 
Wheat pasture is a most excellent 
forage for young lambs. Rye may 
be treated similarly to wheat. 


a, 


WHY MEAT COSTS MORE THAN VEGETABLES. 





Meat is a manufactured product for 
which a large amount of raw mate- 
rial is required. The manufacture of 
meat is a process of transforming the 
vegetable protein, fats and carbohy- 
drates of grass and grain into the dn- 
imal protein and fat of beef, pork and 
mutton. The same principle applies 
in the production of milk, eggs and 
other animal foods. In the most 
economical feeding of animals it 
takes a number of pounds of hay or 
corn to make a pound of. beef or 
pork.’ In other words, let the farmer 
make animal protein and fat from 
vegetable materials in the best way 
he can and still he must consume a 
large quantity of soil product to pro- 
duce a small amount of animal food. 
Hence animal foods are costlier than 
vegetable. 

This is the simple explanation of 
the fact that in most parts of the 
world meat is the food of only the 
well-to-do, while the poor live almost 
entirely on vegetable food. Thus or- 
dinary people in Europe eat little 
meat, and in India and China they 
have none at all. It.is hard enough 
for them to get the nutriment they 
need in vegetable forms. Meats they 
cannot afford.—Professor Atwater in 
Century. 


—_—oO 


The wheat crop of 1891 is the 
greatest in our history , the tobacco 
crop is the greatest. The corn crop 
of 1891 is the second greatest, and 
the cotton crop of 1891 is equal to the 
greatest in quantity and the equal of 
the best in quality. The vegetable 
crop was never better, and the fruit 
crop was never so prolific, The or- 
ange crops of Florida and California 
are so fine that importations of or- 
anges from the Mediterranean are 
about shut out. . 
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ENGLISH SPARROWS. 
Some Methods of Destroying these Pestiferous 
Birds, - 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture recommends the follow- 
ing treatment: Dissolve arseniate of 
soda in warm water, at the rate of an 
ounce to a pint; pour this upon as 
much wheat as it will cover in a ves- 
sel which can. be closed so as to pre- 
vent evaporation, and allow it to soak 
at least twenty-four hours. Dry the 
wheat so prepared, and it is ready for 
use. Three kernels of this will kill.. 
Winter is the best time for opera- 
tions. Other birds are then absent, 
and sparrows are hungry, alighting 
in flocks in the streets after passing 
teams and along railroad tracks, 
where grain is scattered from wagons 
and cars. Here poisoned wheat may 
be administered with wholesale de- 
struction to them, and little danger 
of harm to anything else. 

If it is found that the birds are too 
wary to take the poisoned grain at 
first, they can be led up to it by feed- 
ing them at the same hour of the day 
for a few days with sound grain as a 
preliminary. When they are used to 
it, and off their guard, throw down a 
little poisoned wheat—not too much 
at once, but just enough for them to 
eat before they have sea out. that 
there is anything wrong—for you can 
not catch them all at the one attempt. 
By this:means a large percentage is 
got rid of at one time. Then begin 
with the sound grain again, and after 
two or three days use more poison, 
By this means of alternating non- 
poisoned grain with the other article, 
sparrows may be killed all through 
the winter months just as fast as they 
come in from other places; and in 
time be almost annihilated. 

——— 0 — 

Farmers work in good weather 
often beyond proper hours—that is 
to say. beyond the safe limit of en- 
durance, because there are conditions 
that require prolonged effort. But 
there must be compensation. To bal- 
ance each hour of overwork a full 
hour, or more, should be taken out of 
time that otherwise might be used in 
labor. Bend a sapling and it will fly 
back when released ; but keep it bent 
a week and it will not resume its for- 
mer shape. So with a hardworking 
farmer who takes too little time for 
rest. 

—— 0 —— 

The farmers are said to be more in- 
independent than auy other class. | 
Independedce is not the lot of. any 
class, in fact, for there are obstacles 
to be met within all branches of. in- 
dustry, to overcome which the intelli- 
gence and capacity of each individual 
must be considered. All branches of 
industry have their advantages and 


disadvantages. 
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BAD USE OF WEEDS. 

It is a good thing to mow the weeds 
on fields from which cultivated crops 
have been remoyed, but it is possible 
to make a bad use of the weeds after 
they have been cut. Sometimes they 
are thrown into the yards connected 
with the barns or the hog pens. This 
is very unwise, aS many weeds per- 
fect their seeds sufficiently to insure 
germination long before they appear 
to be mature. These seeds have a 
wonderful degree of vitality and mul- 
titudes of them pass through the 
manure heap uninjured. From the 
yards they are carried, in the ma- 
nure, to the fields and are thus scat- 
tered overthefarm. When the weeds 
are taken from potato fields upon 
which Paris green has been used for 
destroying the Colorado beetle there 
is some danger of injury to the ani- 
mals which frequent the yards. We 
have known weeds, in which the 
‘‘wild wormwood’’ predominated, to 
be thrown into a roadway where cows 
would have access to them on their 
way to and from the pasture. While 
cows will not eat a great quantity of 
such stuff if they can get better ma- 
terial, they like to work over it and 
they sometimes eat enough to impair 
the quality of their milk and injure 
the butter which is made therefrom. 
A cow needs to eat but very few 
weeds to seriously injure the milk 
which she will give at the next milk- 
ing. The less of such rough forage 
she gets the better for herself and 
also for her owner. It is best to keep 
the weeds away from her.—American 
Dairyman. 


——_oQ——_ 


INVENTIONS AND FARM MACHINERY. 


Every trade, profession and em- 
ployment can show hundreds of in- 
ventions which have brought fortunes 
to the inventors. In agriculture the 
inventor have made a complete revo- 
lution. Work that was done by hand 
ina very laborious way dozens of 
years ago is now done in ore-third of 
the time by steam and machinery. 

Even within the memory of living 
‘farmers there has been such a trans- 
formation in their work that thelr 
methods appear antiquated and use- 
less. Hundreds of new inventions 
in the same line are annually being 


patented, and the farming of the fu- 


ture will be reduced to such a science 
that one is unable to predict how our 
crops will be raised and harvested.— 
George E. Walsh in New York Epoch. 
—--0-—_——- 

The first silo in this country was 
an accident. In 1875 Mr. C.- W. 
Mills, of New Jersey, buried a lot of 


reen corn fodder in pits under five 
eet of earth to get it out of the way. 


In the Spring he began to dig it out 
for manure, and found he had a valu- 
able food- for cattle. In 1876 brick 
silos were made and filled in Mary- 
land, which kept the fodder well. 
Now the number of silos in the Uni- 
ted States is estimated at over 7,000. 


at) 


It has been estimated that Austra- 
lia loses nearly £2,000,000 annually 
through the rust of its wheat crop. 





Horticulture. 


Love in the myrtle bloom is seen, 
Rememb’rance to the violet clings; 

Peace brightens in the olive green, 
Hope from the half-closed iris springs, 

And vict’ry on the laurel grows, 

But woman blushes in the rose. 


——— () ——— 


PRUNING THE TREES. 


The murderous work of ignorance 
in the direction of pruning trees, 
costs the fruit grower a vast deal of 
money. It is the theory of ignorance 
that a fruit tree must have about so 
much surgery performed upon it 
whether there is any reason for it or 
not. Between pruning too little and 
pruning too much the orchards of the 
country have -been greatly injured 
during the last fifty years. Wehave 
seen men cut eff large limbs of fruit 
trees without the slightest apparent 
purpose, except to do about so much 
pruning. A limb should never be 
removed from a fruit tree unless there 
is a well defined, intelligent purpose, 
any more than the limb of a person 
should be removed without a neces- 
sity existing for its removal. The 
reckless manner in which some peo- 
ple. prune is on a’par with the action 
of a surgeon who should insist on 
cutting off a human limb every new 
and then, upon the theory that a limb 
should be amputated about so often 
anyhow. When trees are small, be- 
fore they come into full bearing, they 
may be judiciously pruned. But a 
full grown tree should never lose a 
limb unless there is a well defined 
necessity for doing it. It was pretty 
difficult work to induce people years 
ago to prune to the extent that prun- 
ing was demanded. We can remem- 
ber when we were boys that an 
orchard was set out and left to itself. 
Between a lack of judicious pruning 
and a neglect to fertilize, the orch- 
ards wore out long before there was 
any necessity of their doing so: But 
in this age of intelligence and of 
the eaporsence of orcharding, there 
should be a happy medium between 


‘spiral motion. 


butchering our trees and letting 
them run wild. It may sometimes 
be desirable to remove a limb of a 
tree that causes inconvenience, but _ 
with the exception of properly prun- 
ing young trees, the man who is 
determined to do a lot of pruning 
every year upon the supposition that 
he is doing a scientific horticultural 
work, ought to be restrained in some 
way. 


— — 0o—_ 


FLOWERS THAT TURN WITH THE SUN. 


That sunflowers turn with the sun 
is about as true as that any other 
flowers similarly turn. In the growth 
of plants the flower stems take a 
In many cases the un- 
coiling is finished by the time the 
flowers open; but in many cases it 
continues for a short time longer. 
Prof. W. A. Kellerman, in a recent 
issue of the Kansas Academy of Sci- 
ence, has been testing how far the 
common sunflower ‘turns to~ the 
sun.’’ He found 87 per cent. of the 
heads, while in bloom, show some 
movement by day, and a less percent- 
age at night. He also found that 13 
per cent. had a movement somewhat 
toward the west, and eight per cent. 
toward the east. The night motion 
was 21 per cent. eastward and eight 
westward. The difference would 
show, if it were at all necessary, that 
there is no heliotropism in the case. 
But the knowledge that the motion is 
a mere uncoiling, and that there are 
continuous alternations in the direc- 
tion of the spirals in the growing in- 
florescence of plants, explains the 
supposed difficulty.—{[New York In- 
dependent. | , 


1) 


If there were no money to be made 
from the pursuit of horticulture, it 
would be a hopeless task to induce 
the average individual to engage in 
it. The Western Rural, while ack- 
nowledging the great good that is to 
be found in human nature, never 
loses sight of the fact that it is selfish 
and that unfortunately money is the 
idol of the world. Yet it would urge . 
the pursuit of horticulture if a cent 
of profit never came from it. Its 
conduciveness to health both as a 
pursuit and in the matter of furnish- 
ing a palatable and healthful food 
make it a desirable business indepen- 
dent of a money consideration. There 
is an inspiration in growing fruit and 
flowers. The staple crops of the farm 
do not furnish any such inspiration 
in their cultivation. The wheat field 
and the corn field are the hard, un- 
sentimental facts of the farm. They 
are looked upon as the source of 
profit and the occasion of severe toil 
on the part of the farmer, Seldom 
do they inspire a thought above that 
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of money getting. The withered 
flower or the injured apple, pear or 
peach excite, in the heart of the lover 
of flowers and-of the admirer of 
growing fruit, a sincere sorrow and 
an outflow of sympathy. The bloom- 
ing fragrant rose, eloquent with 
beauty and inspiring in influence, 
lifts the appreciative soul into a 
higher realm; it mellows the hard 
places of one’s nature and sweetens 
the rough corners of character. The 
ripening fruit in the orchard has a 
similar influence. But a ruined grain 
field prompts just one train of 
thought: There is so much money 
lost, while a ripening field of grain 
signifies just so much money coming, 
if the railroads, elevators and middle- 
men generally do not steal it all. 

- Hence we have always advocated 
horticulture beeause of its ennobling 
influences: We have none too many 
such influences surrounding us. 
Money-making is a necessary item, 
but it is by no means all there is to 
life. Manhood is too noble te devote 
its entire energies to money getting. 
. —Western Rural. 


——o—— 


HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 





Trees are out of place in the gar- 
den. 


The orchard should be located near 
‘the dwelling and at least a short dist- 
ance from the road. 


It is a good plan now to gather 
together all of the rubbish, weeds, 
stalks or grass, and burn. 


Cherry trees may be planted a rod 
apart along the sides of the orchard 
and often along the fences. 


Parsley, pepper an. tomato plants 
can be kept growing all winter if put 
in boxes or pots and treated the same 
as window or house plants. 


As soon as the ground freezes it is 
best to apply mulch wherever needed, 
and also give extra covering to fruit 
and vegetable pits. 


A quarter of an ounce of sulphide 
of potash dissolved in a gallon of 
water and applied on the affected 
plants with a fine rose syringe, will 
destroy mildew on roses, chrysanthe- 
mums or other green house plants. 


Darken up the cellar. Nearly or 
quite all kinds of fruit and vegetables 
keep better in the dark than in the 
light, and a little care in this respect 


will often avoid considerable loss, © 


and especially with all kinds of root 
crops. 


When saving vegetable seed for 
next year’s sowing, get only the best. 
Lima and string beans and peas, 
which have been missed in gathering 
for the table; are not the ones to col- 
lect for seeds, Get the best. 


i 





Many years ago, it was the ‘belief 
of gardners, that to take hold ofa 
cabbage and pull it strong enough to 
break a few of its roots, aided it to 


form a larger head. This accords 


with recent experiments in a U. S. 
Station, which resulted in showing 
that cabbages slightly tilted over with 
the plow in the Fall, produced large 
heads. 


——— 


THE IRISH POTATO. 


For this well known tuber we can 
only speak of its good qualities, for 
it is a vegetable for which we could 
not find a substitute. We will en- 
deavor to notice some of its qualities. 

It does not unduly spur the appe- 
tite to demand more than can be 
ge digested by the stomach. 

his is a great point in its favor. 
Even the best varieties are not liable 
to be eaten to excess. . 

There is probably no kind of food 
that offers a more healthful propor- 
tion of bulk and nutriment. It gives 
about 25 per cent nutriment; whereas, 
barley gives 83, wheat 85, rice 90, 
beans and peas from 88 to 94. This 
fact renders the potato easy of diges- 
tion, thus avoiding that terrible dis- 
ease—dyspepsia. 

The potato contains. certain parts 
of watery substance in such propor- 
tions to its nutriment as to furnish 
man and beast, with both food and 
drink. This isa great convenience. 
It is easily grown and cooked; also a 
very cheap article of food. Hence it 
goes towards supporting a dense 
population, and is also a great bless- 
ing to the poor. 

It does not exhaust the soil like 
most vegetables and grains, but 
leaves it in excellent condition for the 
succeeding crop. 

You can easily obtain new varie- 
ties of the potato from the seed balls. 
It requires about three years to bring 
a new variety to maturity. Itis very 
easily preserved, whether dried like 
fruit, or not; whether reduced to 
farina or starch, or kept in its first 
state. It stands next to bread in -its 
general use in most civilized coun- 
tries and its- thorough cultivation 
should never be neglected. B. 
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HORSES. 





Many years ago an eminent farrier 
made the following observations 
about horses and we feel to add that 
from our experience we heartily en- 
dorse every word. 

The pulse of a horse in health is 





about 40 beats per minute, and -may 
be felt by placing the finger gently 
ups the temporal artery which is 
about one inch or tore back from 
the corner of the eye. 

‘‘Horses cannot vomit, cannot belch 
wind from the stomach, and are 
therefore subject to wind colic. 

‘*When a horse has been over-rid- 


- den, bloody spots may be seen in the 


whites of his eyes. 

‘*A limber dock is sure evidence of 
a limber back; that is a weak one. 

‘A horse that is hardy and good 
for business has a short back-bone 
ending forward of the hip bones. 

‘A decoction of white oak bark 
will kill botts by tanning them, and 
they will become so shrivelled as - 
scarcely to be discernible when dis- 
charged. 

“The chief signs of a good horse 
are these: The eyes set apart in the | 
head, and large and bright; the quirl 
high in the forehead; one or two in 
the neck is also a good sign; the neck 
well set on high; the shoulder blades 
tather high and converging to a joint; 
the breast full and large, and so also 
behind; the body round, for flat 
bodied or slab-sided horses are weak 
natured; the dock stiff going wide 
behind, for if the. gambols knock 
together it shows that the horse is 
feeble; also chewing the bit when 
provoked, is a very good sign. 

“It is a Spanish proverb, that ‘‘a 
dapple gray will sooner die than 
tire.”’ 

The above we think worthy the 
perusal of our farmers generally. ~ 


= (J 


There is money in the winter feed- 
ing of sheep by the small farmer, 
even when there is none in the feed- 
ing of cattle. Ewes may be kept to 
raise winter lambs, or a few wethers 
at a time may be bought and fattened 
for the mutton market. When they 
are in gaod condition both their flesh 
and wool are profitable. 


In buying breeding stock of any 
kind, see that the quality of the ani- 
mal is as good as its pedigree. A - 
rex animal with a good pedigree is 

ut a poor animal after all, and is 
certainly worth no more, and prob- 
ably much less, than a good animal 
without a pedigree at all. 


—o-—— 


The quiet cow, the friendly hen, 
and. the peaceable horse, give the lar- 
gest returns with the least expense. 


——- 0 


Don’t let the store hogs into 
winter quarters infested with lice. 
Clear out the pests with lard thinned 
with crude oil or kerosene. 
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The Innoculation Experiment for Hog Cholera. 


The AMERICAN FARMER is 1n receipt 
of the following article from the 
Bureau of Animal Industry of Wash- 
ington, D. C., which we think will be 
of interest to our readers. 

‘‘The experiment at Ottawa, IIl., to 
test the value of inoculation as a_pre- 
ventive for hog cholera has now pro- 
gressed sufficiently to allow a state- 
ment of facts, which will settle one 
of the points at issue, and probably 
the only one which can now be deter- 
mined from this test. The report 
shows that 55 hogs were purchased 


(instead of 60, as originally proposed). 


and divided into three lots. Eighteen 
' were inoculated by Mr. Cadwell, who 
was instructed by Mr. Billings, and 
who strictly followed the latter’s 
method; 18 were inoculated by Dr. 
Schroeder, according to the method 
used by the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, and 19 were not inoculated and 
were held to determine whether the 


animals had been exposed to disease . 


previous to inoculation, and whether 
the inoculated animals resisted the 
disease better than those which had 
not been inoculated. The inoculations 
were made on November 28, and the 
two inoculated lots were then put in 
the same inclosure, the animals not 
inoculated being kept by themselves. 
One of the hogs inoculated by Mr. 
Cadwell according to Billings’ method 
was sick and refused its feed on De- 
cember 8, and on the morning of 
December 10, it was found dead. On 
December 11, another hog inoculated 
by Mr. Cadwell died, and on Decem- 
ber 13, two more hogs inoculated by 
Mr. Cadwell were found dead. None 
of the hogs inoculated according to 
the method of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry had died at the time the last 
report was received. 

As the first hog died 12 days after 
inoculation, the second 13 days after 
inoculation, and the third and fourth 
15 days after inoculation, and as the 
hogs not inoculated are all well, and 
none of those inoculated by the 
Bureau have died, it is conclusively 
shown that the disease was caused by 
the inoculation made by Mr. Cadwell. 
All of the inoculated hogs were ex- 
posed to these animals in which the 
disease developed from the inocula- 
tion, and as a sufficient time had not 
elapsed for them to receive any pro- 
tection, it would not be surprising if 
there should be a considerable per- 
centage of loss in each of the inocu- 
lated lots. This premature exposure, 
of course, prevents any positive in- 
formation being obtained from this 
experiment as to whether there is 
any marked degree of protection con- 
ferred by inoculation. 

The results already obtained dem- 
onstrate the danger of spreading the 


disease by inoculation, and particu- 
larly by the method used and recom- 
mended by Mr. Billings. This danger 
has been indicated by other inocula- 
tions made in Nebraska and _ Illinois, 
but it has never before been so clearly 
and incontestably proved.’’ 





i O- - 
TREATING STOCK WELL. 


A petted cow is almost always a 
good milker, and gentle to the party 
milking her. The fact that she is 
petted secures her greater variety of 
food. She eats more, increases her 
digestive powers, and when the time 
comes to turn the food she eats into 
rich milk, she is able to do it. The 
necessity for treating dairy stock well 
is the bar to wholesale dairying, ex- 
cept on the co-operative plan. It is 
not easy now to hire help that will 
not sometimes abuse animals it is put 
in charge of. 


en oe -_—— 


EARLY LAMBS. 


If early lambs are expected the 
ewes should have plenty of good hay, 
and if possible a few roots, but they 
also will do better without grain un- 
less the hay is of poor quality. Those 
which are expected to drop their 
lambs first should be separated from 
the others and given’plenty of room. 
In fact, none of them should be 
crowded, and none should be allowed 
to be robbed of their food by stronger 
companions. 


en 


According to Census Bulletin No. 
117, the live stock business on west- 
ern ranges is one of considerable 
magnitude. June 1, 1890, there were 
upon these ranges 517,128 horses, 
5,433 mules, 14,109 asses and buros, 
6,828,182 cattle, 6,676,902 sheep, and 
17,276 hogs. The sales for 1889 foot- 
ed up as follows: Horses $1,418,205, 
cattle $17,913,712, sheep . $2,669,663, 
and hogs $27,132; grand tolal of sales 
$22,028,712. Number of men employ- 
ed on these ranges is given at 15,390, 
but the wages are not stated. Not- 
withstanding the loss of calves by 
wild animals and alligators, said to 
be 5 per cent., the industry was more 
prosperous in 1889 and since then for 
a number of years previous. The 
live stock business on farms will be 
reported in other bulletins. 


——— 1) ———_ 


It may require study to master the 
art of sheep keeping, but once learn- 
ed, the. knowledge will stand by a 
man through many years of satisfac- 
tion and profit. No domestic animal 
makes less trouble, costs so little for 
food and shelter, and returns such 
frequent and gratifying winnings 
from the farm.—Farm Journal. 


‘alone. 











The breeding and handling of fast 
horses is a proper branch of the live 
stock industry, but it is one that the 
average farmer. should let severely 
It is a business that should 
be engaged in only by men of ample 
means, who are able to stand large 
losses; but it has a tempting aspect 
when we learn that a_ single 
horse farm near Lexington, Ky., had 
an income of about $200,000 last year. 
This amount included the sale of 
— and the earnings of five stal- 
ions. 


on © as 


Many owners and drivers of horses 
will confess that their animals work 
better and do better when allowed to 
carry the head in a natural position, 
but they check them for looks. What 
a mistaken idea! All men admire 
high style if it is natural, but when 
a horse’s head is pulled higher than 
his formation justifies, he shows it in 
every movement, and instead of add- 
ing to his beauty it greatly detracts 
from it in the eyes of every man that 
is a judge of form. 


+ O— 


Can any of our horsemen vouch for 
this? An Alabama farmer says that af- 
ter a horse is nine years old a wrinkle 
comes on the eye-lid, at the upper 
corner of the lower lid, and every 
year thereafter he has one well-de- 
fined wrinkle for each year of his 
age over nine. If, for instance, a 
horse has three wrinkles, he is twelve; 
if four, thirteen. Add the number 
of wrinkles to nine and you will al- 
ways get at it. ie 


= 0-- 


A correspondent of OuR DumB ANI- 
MALS says that the way to start a 
balky horse is to take up one of his 
fore feet and strike the shoe a few 
times with a stone. He claims to 
have started several horses in this 
way which had stubbornly resisted 
more violent-efforts to make them 
move. He also says that the has 
never known this simple -méthod to ° 
fail. 

OO 

Raise the choice fall calf. It will 
be ready to go to pasture wher 
spring comes. If scours are trouble- 
some on winter feed, give.a teaspoon- 
ful of ground allspice. 


i 


In the Jersey cattle sale at Muncie, 
Ind., the highest priced bull calf (6 
months old) brought $310; the highest 
priced cow (23 years old), $275. 


—_o—— - 


What sane man would deliberately 
waste a quart or two of good new 
milk? And yet. many do this very 
thing by being harsh with the cow, - 
and still consider their minds sound, 
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_ CAUSE OF HOG CHOLERA. 


It is claimed by men who ought to 
be able to get prety near the truth 
of the matter that ten million hogs 
are lost in this country every year 
from hog cholera. Though it is prob- 
able that the term cholera is made to 
cover some other disease, the fact re- 
mains that the mortality among hogs 
is appalling and that the farmers and 
stock-owners are suffering enormous 
losses from this cause. It is pretty 
hard doctoring hogs for any trouble, 
and experience has shown that it is 
very difficult checking a virulent dis- 
order when it appears among this 
class of animals. Means of preven- 
tion are a good deal more promising 
than efforts to cure such a disease. 
Indeed, it is very probable that nine- 
tenths of the losses now caused by 
the so-called hog cholera could be 
prevented by a reasonable degree of 
attention to the food and surround- 
ings of the animals. Too much of 
the food given to hogs is altogether 

unfit for any animal to eat. 
’ This is especially true in the sum- 
mer and fall, when swill that is sour, 
and sometimes well-nigh rotten, is 
often supplied. Such food contains 
disease germs in immense numbers 
and it is not a matter of surprise that 
many of the animals eating it lose 
health and life. Then, too, there are 
multitudes of hogs which have a bet- 
ter quality of food but which have 
little variety. This, together with 
the fact that the food is highly con- 
centrated, often leads to bad results. 
When, as is too often the case, the 
pens and yards are foul and muddy, 
the evils of injudicious feeding are 

reatly intensified. Such causes of 

isease and loss ought not to be al- 
lowed to exist, and the man who is a 
loser from them should feel that he 
has invited the disaster from which 
he suffers.—[ American Dairyman. 


Agriculture. 
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(Continued fronr Page 6.)* 
FARMERS’ OPPORTUNITY. 


By THE EpITor. 

In our issue of December 15th, we 
noticed the call of Judge Stake, Pres- 
ident of the Farmers’ Association of 
Maryland. The convention is to be 
held in Baltimore City on the 13th of 
this month and all Agricultural 
Societies, Farmers’ Clubs, Granger’s 
Alliances and other associations in- 
terested in agriculture .should heed 
this eall and endeavor to have them- 
selves properly and intelligently rep- 
resented on that occasion. We un- 
derstand that the convention will be 
in session for three days thus giving 





ample time for thorough discussion 
of all matters of importonce pertain- 
ing to farmers interests. Other ques- 
tions besides purely agricultural mat- 
ters will be discused by able men. 
Improved roads, new assessment and 
taxation will be given attention, 
together with opinions and sugges- 
tions in regard to the Columbian 
Exposition of 1893. These matters 
are of vital importance to the people 
generally and inasmuch as_ the 
Legislature will be in session at the 
time, it behooves us to push these 
matters with the energy they require. 
Our law-makers cannot afford to 
overlook the demands of farmers if 
unitedly and intelligently presented. 
We have the power to convince them 
that we are, not only an ‘important 
part of the people, but also a living 
factor of essential worth. Having 
this power, let action be our watch- 
word ’till our rights and worth be 
fully appreciated and our labors in 
the cause of the many be duly com- 
pensated. We have no information 
as regards the exact order in which 
each subject will be taken up, but 
understand that the programme will 
be in good taste and _ also very inter- 
esting. 


a 


A FARMER’S CHEAP ICE-HOUSE. 





Every farmer may by a little extra 
labor and the expenditure of a small 
sum of money provide himself with 
that great necessary and comfort— 
an ice-house. In writing on-this sub- 
ject, urging all farmers to build an 
ice house, the New England Farmer 
says: 

“The sills of the building should 
rest on the ground or on a wall built 
for them, allowing no air to enter 
underneath. We would lay tile a 
foot below the surface inside, with 
its outlet some distance away, to 


keep the bottom dry, but tile should. 


not open into the building to admit 
air. A foundation of at feast a foot 
deep of the packing material— 
sawdust, tan or straw—should be 


laid over the bottom, on which to 


‘build the pile of -ice, and the blocks 


should be cut as nearly as possible of 
uniform size so as to pack closely, 
and it is- well to go over each layer 
as it is put in and fill all cracks with 
pounded ice so as to make the pile as 
near solid as possible. When the 
pile is finished, or as it progresses, 
the filling between it and the sides of 
the building should be made and 
tramped down as solidly as possible 
and acovering of at least two feet 
in depth be made over all: Ventila- 


tion should be provided for by open- 
ings in the gables, or a ventilating 
shaft going up through the roof to 
permit the escape of the moist air 
which .gathers above the ice. The 


door should be, for convenience, 
made in two sections, an upper and 
lower, with boards laid across on the 
inside of the frame holding the pack- 
ing material in place. 

‘‘The proper size depends upon the 
amount of ice that will be required. 
Ice will measure about forty cubic 
feet to the ton, and ten tons would 
be a liberal supply for family use. 
This would be equivalent to a pile 8 
feet long, 8 feet wide and 63 feet, 
high. If we allow two feet on all 
sides for packing space, the building 
to hold this amount in the form 
above given would need to be 12 by 
12 feet, with nine-foot posts. A door * 
in the gable would be needed for 
putting in the top layers and taking 
out ice early in the season. A good 
way fora cheap building would be 
to’ set posts in the ground, three on a 
side, (except the end where the doors 
are,) with 2. by-4-inch pieces for 
plate and middle and bottom girths, 
and board up and down and batten, 
banking up at the bottom to exclude 
air. The roof should project consid- 
erably on all sides, so as to shade the 
sides, and if it could be built under 
the shade of trees it would be all the 
better. When expense is no object 
and a permanent structure is de- 
sired, a brick or stone foundation 
should be put in on which to lay 
the sills, which should be bedded in 
mortar, and double walls can be 
made by using 2 by 8 or 2 by 12 for 
studding and filling the space be- 
tween the outside and inside board- 
ing. Ice should be cutand put up 
only in freezing weather. If cut 
and handled when the temperature 
is above freezing, the blocks splinter 
and crack, and its keeping qualities 
are considerably injured.”’ 


—o--— 
ROTATION OF CROPS. 





By L. F. Kerauver, MARYLAND. 


The fertility or the bareness of a soil 
depends upon its constituent parts. If 
it abounds in those elements which are 
necessary for the nourishment of the 
crops to be grown upon it, they will 
flourish and yield abundant returns 
for the labor bestowed upon them; 
but if any of those substances are 
wanting which constitute the food of 
of the different plants grown, the yield 
will be small, and the quality inferior. 
Therefore care must be taken not to 
exhaust a generous soil by growing 
the same crop upon it for a succession 
of years, and no soil, however pro- 
ductive in the past, which has been 
drained of those combinations of mat- 
ter.which form the proper food of the 
plants grown upon it, can continue to 
sustain them in a flourishing condi- 
tion. Right here many farmers make _ 
their greatest mistake; instead of - 
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adopting a successful system of rota- 
tion, they have we might say no sys- 
tem at all. Why is it, the average 
yield per acre of produce grown in our 
own state and others is so small? Is 
it caused by cultivating ground that 
is naturally poor, or is it for a want 
of a better system of farming? I have 
noticed in some sections of our state 
(Md.) and in some of the eastern coun- 
ties of Va., the farmers seem to have 
lost sight of, and are very slow to adopt 
a proper system of rotation of crops. 
The plan of many is, to cultivate a 
piece of ground in corn, wheat, or 
tobacco, as long as it will produce, 
’ with the aid of commercial fertilizers, 
and when the ground fails to produce 
a profitable crop, it is abandoned, or 
as they say left to rest, when another 
piece is taken up to receive the same 
treatment. They don’t seem to réal- 
ize the value of clover and pay but 
little or no attention to it, thereby 
loosing the benefits of one of the most 
valuable grasses in our country. This 
system of farming must, in a very few 
years, exhaust and make barren the 
most prolific soil ; but where a system 
of alternate husbandry is properly 
carried out, and the several processes 
of labor which belong to it are well 
executed, land will very rarely fail 
to produce fair crops. 
system is very generally adopted in 
the best cultivated counties of Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania. After a grass 
or clover field has been mowed or pas- 
tured, one year it is plowed late in 
autumn, or in the early spring, and 
planted with corn. When this crop is 
cut the ground 1s harrowed until it 
becomes perfectly level, and sown to 
wheat. If timothy is to accompany 
the clover, the former is sown with 
the wheat, and the latter early the 
following spring ; if the grass fails, as 
it does sometimes, it is again plowed 
for wheat and seeded with grass. But 
rarely is the ground planted to corn 
for two successive years, a catch of 
clover is usually more sure sown to 
wheat following corn. If grass land 
is plowed for wheat, corn often fol- 
lows, wheat follows the corn, and is 
again sown with grass. Though the 
system of rotation is adapted to every 
soil, no particular rotation can be 
adopted which will answer at all 
times, much depending on climatic 
changes, &c. But wherever the sys- 
tem of rotation is properly carried out, 
land will very rarely become ex- 
hausted. 


—--- O— 


PURE SEED CEREALS. 


BY C., OF INDIANA. 


Every farmer knows the import- 
‘ ance of selecting pure seed, and yet 
many do not know how or where to 
get it. Our wheat, for instance, in 


The following’. 


most cases contains much filth which 
can easily be detected, but in the 
seeder we more frequently find many 
small grains and plump but spongy 
ones. 

It requires an expert to pick out 
the latter, from the fact that they 
look fine and plump. 

Now, let us see if we can throw 
light on this matter that will do the 
farmer good. If we take the pains 
to examine our wheat when stooling 
or branching we find some stalks 
very vigorous and taller than others 
of the same stool ; also finding that 
the vigorous or tallest stalks give out 
the earliest bloom. Now, we follow 
on till harvest, then we see the first 
bloom at its best. Here we find the 
plump, bright, heavy kernel of the 
strongest germ power. This is the 
grain that can always be relied on, 
and this only. The other grains 
ripen later and are weakly germed. 
True, many of these inferior grains 
often sprout and give promise of a 
good crop, but they either fail to fill 
or remain as an undergrowth, barely 
worth the gathering. It is not un- 
common for one grain to produce 10 
heads of from.15 to 40 grains each 
and in many cases 15 or more heads 
of 30 grains each. We often find as 
much as two bushels sown to the 
acre. Now we maintain that fully 
one-half of that either never germin- 
ates at all, or is eventually choked 
out by the stronger stools, which 
have sprung from the first bloom 
grains. If we sow one bushel of real 
or first bloom seed, and each grain 
giving one stalk only, the head giving 
25 grains, we will realize about 25 
bushels per acre. If for instance we 
notice a grain that sends up 5, heads, 
other grains have not and could not 
have grown at all, and if a grain 
produces 10 stalks it is certain that 
a number of grains under its stool 
were thrown away. It may be argued 
that many of these seed grains are 
smaller than the seed which was 
sown but this is amply made up by 
the heads, that contain more than 
the 25 grains spoken of. Now we 
see the great amount ef seed which 
is wasted every year, that could have 
been used for feed on the farm or 
sold for something at least paying 
much better than “sowing to the 
wind,”’ 

If farmers were to adopt this plan, 
the yield in this great country of 
ours, would be very much less than 
at present, but we should hear much 
less about over production and low 
prices. This ectome from year to 
year would have the tendency to 
bring about earnest farming and in- 
creased acreage, thus opening up 
new lands for the use of our rapidly 
increasing population. We notice 
further in this pure or first-bloom 


seed that it applies to all cereals. It 
is well known that any seed sown, 
passes into the watery or soft state, 
and rots before it appears in the blade. 
Now the firm grain decays much 
slower than the spongy one, thus 
supporting the sprout, until it be- 
comes self-sustaining. : 

The farmer should also take into 
account, the amount of fertilizers 
really thrown away upon seed that 
cannot, even if soil and season smile, 
give him more than meager returns. 


a , 


QUITE a number of valuable com- 
munications from experienced writers 
are now on our desk and we shall 
take pleasure in publishing them. in 
our issue of January 15th. 


a 
BETTER TILLAGE NEEDED. 


The recent report of the Agricul- 
tural Department so clearly demon- 
strates that the best farming lands 
are not always more profitable than 
some not so fertile as to excite suprise. 
The report for 1891, which was a most _ 
prosperous year, shows that the aver- 
age number of bushels of corn grown 
on each acre is only 26.6 bushels. 
Strange to say, New England led, her 
lowest average (New Hampshire and 
Connecticut) being 35.7 bushels, with 
Massachusetts the highest, with 40 
bushels. We grow only 93.9 bushels 
of potatoes on an acre, Maine and the 
new State of Washington leading with 
125 bushels each, while Massachusetts 
grows 1,600 pounds of tobacco on an 
acre and Kentucky only 780 pounds. 
The yield of hay is highest in Ver- 
mont, at 1.60 tons per acre. - These 
facts are curious in the face of the ex- 
citement over the abandoned farms of 
New England, but they show that the 
productions per acre in this country, 
great as they may be asa whole, are 
really very low. 

If New England, with her short- - 
growing season and stone land, with 
more labor required to produce crops 
than in other sections, can exceed the 
average of the best corn-producing 
States of the West, where the soils 
are rich and easily cultivated, there is 
a wide field open to the farmers of all 
sections for improvement: It has been 
demonstratsd on special plots that 150 
bushels of corn, five tons of hay, and 
over 1,000 bushels of potatoes can be 
grown on an acre, and though such 
experiments have not been extendad 
to large areas, it is confidently be- 
lieved that such yields are ible on 
farms, and the results at least point 
out to farmers that they should not 
be satisfied unless their farms produce 
more and more each year. 6 F's: 

The soil and seasons are not at fault. 
There is no reason why Florida, which 


has a longer growing season than 
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New England, should produce only 
eleven bushels of corn per acre, nor 
should Massachusetts produce twice 
as much tobacco per acre as Virginia, 
‘Kentucky, Maryland or. Tennessee, 
where the soil is well adapted to that 
product. The'success of New Eng- 
land is due to the fact that her lands 
are such’ as to demand better tillage. 
The very difficulties which the farm- 
ers of that section encounter compel 
them to use more judgment. In fact, 
‘‘brain work” is one of their potent 
factors of success. Even the draw- 
backs of climate, and the lack of fer- 
tility of the soil, did not prevent New 
England from leading, and this fact 
is a lesson which well deserves the 
consideration of farmers.—Philadel- 
phia Record. 


——0- -— 


SANDY SPRING, Dec. 15, 1891. 
Editors American Farmer : 


That Veteran Farmer’s Associa- 
tion known as the Enterprise Club of 
Montgomery County, Maryland, con- 
vened on Saturday, the 12th of Dec., 
at Whitehall, the residence of Sam- 
uel Hopkins, just across the line in 
Howard County. 

The President, R. Rowland Moore, 
called the meeting to order, and found 
fourteen of the sixteen members on 
hand; the two absentees are doing 
duty for ‘“‘ Uncle Sam,” one in the 
Custom House in Baltimore, and the 
other as Indian Inspector in the far 
West, and they were excused upon 
the ground of justifiable absence. 
John Thomas, Frank Snowden and 
Charles F. Kirk, all of the Montgom- 
ery Club, were acceptable with us as 
guests. Our first duty, after roll-call, 
was to visit our hosts broad acres 
commencing by inspecting the new 
water works. The wind mill has been 
discarded for a novel device which is 
erected, or rather submerged in the 
little stream about six hundred yards 
from the dwelling. It consists of a 
cast-iron frame swung on a pivot, a 
water chamber on one arm and a 
counter-weight of stone on the other; 
a little fore-bay conducts the water 
into the water-chamber, when full it 
drops of its own weight and the water 
runs out, the counter-weight of stone 
draws down and lifts’ the empty 
water-chamber ready to receive a 
fresh supply of water and at the same 
time it draws on the wire connected 
with the pump at the house. Thus a 
constant supply of fresh, cool water 
is furnished for family, dairy and 
stable purposes. After examining 
and admiring this primitive, but ef- 
fective and ingenious scheme for rais- 
ing water, a patent for which has 
been granted a resident of our own 
county, wé went to the barn nearest 
the house and saw where the horses 
were watered in a large stone and 


Pe, 
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cement cistern very convenient to the 
stables. .The corn house was well 
filled, with large, fine ears of corn, as 
was anothor house across the way, 
this crop averaging about twelve bar- 
rels to the acre. The animals were 
unwillingly slighted as early dark- 
ness prevented us from seeing them, 


but our host always has fine stock, ' 


making a specialty of raising colts 
and horses for sale. 

After ten, which is a prominent fea- 
ture with us, and on this occasion, no 
exception to the rule, we discussed 
many and various topics, of these the 
following is a partial report: Our 
host,, whose duty it was to have pre- 
pared an essay offered in lien thereof 
a few valuable remarks in reference 
to the profit of farming. He thought 
the business had been a litlle better 
for the past two years, but there was 
need and room for improvement. He 
suggested experimenting in new 
crops, said he had tried beans the past 
se with success, raising about ten 

ushels on a quarter of an acre and 
had been offered $2.50 per bushel for 
them. He also raises both male and 
female calves, feeding them and keep- 
ing them thrifty on shelled corn in 
addition to hay. The calves and colts 
run at large in fields with access to 
hay stacks in winter. 

Robert M. Stabler asked if it would 
do to dump stone from a cart into a 
ditch without placing, and expect 
them to make a satisfactory filling 
for a drain-ditchh Wm. W. Moore 
said that stone thus dumped in, helter 
skelter, make a more satisfactory job 
than either tile or poles, the former on 
his farm filled up in two months with 
roots. Samuel Hopkins preferred 
poles in the bottom with stone and 
fine brush or straw on top; he said it 
was all important to have the ditch 
deep, in order to drain the land thor- 
oughly, thinks this the secret of suc- 
cess. As M. Stabler recommends the 
best chestnut timber for poles, four or 
five in the bottom of the ditch, then 
stone broken fine on top, will make a 
good average ditch. Edward P. 
Thomas said he would consider it lost 
time to dump stone in a ditch for the 
purpose of draining his farm ; he pre- 
ferred poles of chestnut with stone on 
top, well broken, to any other method. 
Roger B. Farquhar expressed his as- 
tonishment that farmers could not 
agree even on the most simple mat- 
ters. From many years of practical 
experience he could testify that stone 
dumped in promiscuously, without 
stone, brush or shavings on top, but 
with stone broken fine next to the 
surface, was with him the ideal ditch. 
Not much encouragement was given 
by members to use drain tile in 
ditches. 

The Secretary announced that the 


election of officers was next in order. 


Or. 


After some discussion it was decided 
to do away with the office of Presi- 
dent, depending instead on the old 
plan of appointing a foreman at each 
meeting of the club. Thomas J. Lea, 


receiving nearly every vote, was de- 
clared elected Secretary on the first 
ballot. 


Roger B. Farquhar gave in his re- 
port of sheep-husbandry for the year, 
as follows : 

January ist, 1891. 


103 sheep........... cost $473 80 
122 lambs........ eesases sold for$ 504 86 
462 Ibs. wool............ e).70 108 32 
BB. GhOSP. ..5.630.5.6.000 e Ff 109 25 
74 sheep on hand...valued at 352 40 
$1,074 83 
Less cost of sheep...........:..046 473 80 
i Macsscnpsrtingetonnscyscepsesgsoigis $ 601 03 


This was considered a fair margin 
for profit. 
- After other valuable interchange 
of thought and experience the club 
adjourned. Very respectfully, 
N. E. 


—— 0---- 


On the farm it is not always _possi- 
ble to avoid making mistakes, but 
care should always be taken to as far 
as possible keep from repeating them. 


— Bairy. 


we 











MILK COWS. 





Farmers who breed their own milk 
cows need to keep constantly in mind, 
says the Jersey Bulletin, that the one 
fundamental object is increased ca- 
pacity and improved quality, which 
can only be secured by maintaining 
and strengthening constitutional vig- 
There is an enormus drain on 
the cow that is giving a generous 
flow of rich milk, and if at the same 
time she is nourishing a foetal calf 
she needs an abundant supply of 
nutritious and appetizing food, com- 
fortable quarters and kind attention. 
Her feed and care should never be 
measured simply by the money re- 
turns from her milk. Sheis all the 
time doing something more than 
making milk, and if she is well bred 
this extra something is of much more 
value than the milk she makes, be 
that ever so much or ever so rich. . 
She needs and is entitled to a gener- 
ous supply of food for calf.. Bienty 
of food is just as essential to the calf 
before it is dropped as afterward. Do 
not forget this, and give cows a plen- 
tiful supply of nutritious food every 
day in the year, whether they are 
giving milk or not, whether they are 
on grass or not, taking care only that 
you do not feed them indiscreetly, 
starving today, gorging to-morrow, 
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GARGET. 


The question is often asked why a 
certain cow milks pure blood in lieu 
of pure milk, and at the same time 
a remedy is asked. The trouble is an 
inflammatory state of the udder, 
termed garget by dairymen, and un- 
derstood by doctorsin general under 
the term mamminitis, which is in- 
flammation of the milk-secreting 
glands and vessels. The udder is 
hot, tender, red and swollen, the cow 
refuses her feed, her nose is dry, her 
bowels constipated, her urine high- 
colored and scanty. She has an 
anxious look about her, and should 
her udder be touched she will resent 
by kicking. This trouble is due to 
some ill-condition of the system, as 
well as local cause, following often 
after the cow has calved and not 
cleansed herself properly. At times 
only one-quarter of the bag is affect- 
ed, and in such cases a blow may 
occasion the trouble, the cow at the 
time being in excellent health. Again, 
a cow may lie down in a wet spot and 
a chill may be given the quarter ex- 
posed. When it is considered how 
active the blood vessels are in con- 
veying blood to the milk vessels it 
can be easily realized how inflamma- 
tion may follow, with engorgement 
of the vessels and swelling as a con- 
sequence. 

ometimes a teat becomes blind, as 
it is termed; in other words, stopped 
up, and this may be due to lodgment 
of unhealthy milk at or near the val- 
vular entrance to the teat. Again 
there are certain diseases which are 
always ushered in with the stoppage 
of the secretion of milk. Indeed, the 
dairyman’s first idea that a cow is in 
ill-health is when her milk stops on 
her, which sooner or later terminates 
in garget. 

When asked to give treatment for 
a case it is necessary to conjecture, 
unless correspondents are fairly clear 
in their description of symptoms and 
history of the case. For such cases 
as the first described there is need of 
treatment to purify the system, and 
when this.is done the milk rights 
itself. On the other hand, when the 
inflamed udder is the result of vio- 
lence, local treatment is demanded, 
hot fomentations, followed by cam- 
phorated embrocation. 

If due to a plugging up of the teat 
then the obstruction must be remov- 
ed, and at times this may be difficult 
for the surgeon has to open the teat 
at the seat of trouble, and then care- 
ful treatment must follow the opera- 
tion. 

In all cases the milk syphon is 
needed, for the udder is too painful 
to allow manipulation as in health. 
These syphons are so constructed that 
they can be left in the duct, thus al- 
lowing the secretion to run off and 


preventing irritation. No dairy is 
complete without half a dozen of 
these instruments. Of course. they 
should not be used unless absolutely 
needed, and then care should be ex- 
ercised in their use, employing gentle 
pressure and rotary movement to get 
them up, and the syphon should be 
oiled first.—[ Baltimore Sun. 


AVERAGE milk contains 87 to 88 per 
cent. of water; this is the water of 
conposition. Good butter contains 
12 to 18 per cent. of water; this is 
also water of composition. No one 
has ever seen butter free from water. 
It is therefore as absurd to talk*hbout 
butter fat, free from water, as a 
measure of butter as it would be to 
talk about milk solids free from 
water, as a ‘measure of a quantity of 
milk. A certain amount of water is 
absolutely essential to the composi- 
tion of butter. The amount will vary 
with the temperature at which cream 
is churned, the method of handling 
and especially with the character of 
the milk. 


—————— 


Darry farming is an aid to what is 
known as intensive farming— a sys- 
tem that keeps up fertility and in- 
creases it. American farming in 
general is in the opposite direction. 
Nature made much of our Western 
lands rich and fertile, but continual 
cropping and no manuring makes 
them poor. Dairying, stock raising, 
and the growth of new cities are aids 
to the rehabilitation of our farm 
lands. 


——9—— 


THERE would be one advantage in 
keeping five poor and thin cows giv- 
ing about 230 pounds butter annually, 
over one like ,‘Pauline Paul,”’ giving 
1,152 pounds; there would be a much 
larger pile of manure, but it would 
be worth far less load for load. But 
how about the cost and the care of 
the five poor.cows instead of one good 
one ? The devotee of poor cows should 
do a little figuring. 


PAULINE PAUL, thechampion butter 
cow of the world, will be ten years 
old in February next. Sheis of the 
Holstein-Fresian breed, and was 
raised in Iowa, by Charles Crasper. 
Her record will be hard to beat. 


Qe 
GiveE the cow plenty of water and 


succulent food, if quanity is what you 
are after. 


——— 


A @oop feeding of bran and oats 
will increase the flow of milk. 


CONCERNING BUTTER FLAVOR. 


In butter, as it is made in creamer- 
ies or elsewhere, there are flavors 
many and various. They differ as. 


-widely in origin as in kind. Many 


come to the cow through her breed, 
her feed, her drink and her surround- 
ings; other flavors are born and bred 
in the yh All of these save one, 
the breed flavor, are foreign and more 
or less corrupt flavors. They do not 
belong to butter rightly made. , 

Butter rightly made also has differ- 
ent flavors, according to the breed of 
the cow, the stage of ripeness at which 
the cream was churned, and, prob- 
ably, the stage of lactation. These 
are flavors of composition, Take 
creams from a number of typical 
cows of the several breeds and from 
scrubs, all in milk the same length of 
time, and ripen the cream as nearly 
as possibie alike, churn each in the 
best way for it, and the several but- 
ters obtained will have flavors. as 
markedly distinct as their colors—not 
that there is any known connection 
between color and flavor. There will 
be a Jersey flavor, a Guernsey flavor, 
(scarcely distinguishable from the 
Jersey,) an Ayrshire, a Holstein and 
a scrub flavor. The flavors of the 
Jersey and Guernsey are peculiarly 
rich and nutty-like, and persons who 
once become accustomed to them are 
never content with any other butter. 
The other three differ less from one 
another than all do from the Jersey 
and Guernsey. 

These are facts within the experi- 
ence or observation of all who have 
made or used first-class butter from 
the kinds of cows described. Cream- 
ery men and papers run by creamery 
men find it to their interest to ignore 
or deny these facts, because to state 
them or to admit their truth when 
stated by others is both to announce 
the fact and at the same time account 
for it that the best creamery butter is 
not as finely flavored as the best dairy 
butter. The best private dairies can 
and do control the conditions that 

overn and make the richest flavors. 
he best of creameries do not and 
cannot control these conditions. 

In addition to these facts there are 
a number of other things that have 
quite a direct influence on the flavor 
of the butter, as well as its keepin 

ualities, among which are audh 
thi as filthy, badly-ventilated cow 
stables and the habit some milkers 
have of leaning their heads inst 
the side of the cows when milking. 
Cows that are not kept curried and 
brushed always have a loose scurf on 
the skin that rubs off and falls in the 
milk bucket when the milker leans 
ainst them. There are instances 
where the udders become dirty from 
unclean stalls and carelessness allows 
the dirt to go in the milk—it reaches 
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it in a very fine state, so that it will 
readily pass through the milk strain- 
ers—but a tumblerful of it allowed to 
settle will show it in unmistakable 
quantity in the bottom of the glass. 
This trouble is often complained of as 
“the milk having a cowy taste.” 
Good butter flavor commences with 
the food the cows receive, and de- 
pends then upon cleanliness in milk- 
ing, clean stables, free from manure 
- odors and other similar precautions. 
The milk must not stand a moment 
after the cow is milked, but should 
be strained at once. The vessels 
must always be sweet and scrupu- 
lously clean, the milk-house must be 
kept at an even temperature and fre- 
quently aired to prevent any danger 
of a musty atmosphere—the cream 
must be kept where there is no danger 
of its being contaminated by odors of 
any kind. All these things are no 
doubt what the Bulletin refers to as 
those that are born and bred in the 
dairy. In our large cities there are 
thousands who do not know what the 
taste of fine dairy butter is; they 
have never tasted such and have be- 
come accustomed to consider butter 
good that a person who has always 
n used to good dairy butter—but- 
ter made under proper circumstances 
in all respects—would not use even 
for cooking purposes. If all the city 
consumers were good judges of but- 
ter, many of the butter-makers would 
have to take considerable more pains 
than they now do, or their butter 
would never find any customers.— 
Jersey Bulletin. 


THE RIGHT WAY. 





The Maine Farmer states that a 
new feature was recently introduced 
into the Pembroke Farmers’ Insti- 
tute, in bringing before the meeting 
various types of cows, which formed 
the basis of an instructive discussion 
as to the proper form and make of a 
dairy cow. That is a step in the 
right direction. We hope to see the 
day when all of our farm inst*tutes 
will be conducted in this object les- 
son manner. Our fairs should_ be 
conducted in the same manner, also. 
An ample amphitheatre should be 
provided with raised seats all around 
a central platform. All of the first 
premium animals should be brought 
on the platform and the judge be re- 
quired to state just why the animal 
was the best. As the matter now 
stands, there is no initruction what- 
ever to be gained from award of pre- 
miums. Anotherimprovement would 
be to require every sire to be accom- 
panied by from three to four of his 
Fos The sole object of a sire is his 
‘breeding power and possibilities. 
Pedigree will not determine this; 


neither will individual appearance. 
Nothing will determine it but the 
actual proof as seen in his posterity 
No judge on earth can tell how a 
sire will breed, yet, as we said be- 
fore, the sole object of his existence 
is his breeding ability. Let us clean 
out a lot of foolish fictions which 
cling to our methods of conducting 
things, and make of our institutes 
and fairs agencies for absolute in- 
struction to people who attend them. 
All that is needed is a little resolu- 
tion and executive ability. 


—-- O— — 


COUGHING COWS. 





We clip the following article from 
Hoard’s Dairyman, which we con- 
sider well worth reading. 

Dr. Horne :—I have been a regular 
reader of Hoard’s Dairyman the past 
two or three years and have noticed 
your prescription to Mr. Madison, 
Topeka, Kansas, for verminous bron- 
chitis in his calves, dated October 23, 
1891, and as we have something wrong 
with our Guernsey cows and heifers, 
wish some light. 

June 24; I attended J. C. Kent’s 
sale, near Philadeiphia, Pa., of im- 
ported Guernseys and brought home 
ten head and turned them into luxuri- 
ant clover pasture with our home 
cows. At one end of pasture lot is 
quite a low hollow place, of one-sixth 
of an acre, holding water in-ordinary 
wet weather; otherwise the pasture 
lot is not called low ground. The 
cattle were watered at a running 
stream between barn and pasture and 
mud holes along the road and had ac- 
cess to this hollow in pasture where 
the water was standing. I insisted 
with the boys they should water them 
at the barn pump, but they said cows 
liked running water best, and.I did 
not notice anything wrong for several 
weeks, when I saw that one young 
cow and heifer in calf of the new pur- 
chase looked very thin and I ordered 
more grain to be fed those two, but 
they went down in flesh and seemed 
so weak that I felt much discouraged; 
and they got sore feet, or, as we call 
it, cow itch. About the middle of 
October I noticed these two that were 
rather weak in their constitution, 
coughed a little, and have been cough- 
ing ever since, and the heifer dropped 
a calf October 18; the calf looks fine 
and plays more than any other calf I 
ever owned, but the mother looks sick 
and delicate and not much appetite ; 
don’t eat as she should-—not much 

‘hay ; likes corn cob meal. Calf has 
not coughed yet. All the -cows 
coughed late this fall, but several of 
most robust don’t seem to cough any 
more. I called a veterinary surgeon 
from our city to examine them, but 
he thinks there is not much the mat- 





ter. Itold him I was afraid, as it was 
something new to us. I showed him 
what you saidto Madison. I told him 
I would fumigate the cattle with lime; 
he told me to use a little carbolic acid 
in hot bran. I have used it a few 
times. What do you think is the mat- 
ter and what shall I do? 

Another heifer dropped a calf in 
October and it coughs a little and the 
mother coughs more than I like. I 
noticed a few of the new purchase 
have sore blotches—three or four pla- 
ces about the rump and tail; hair 
came off these places, looking quite 
red when the scab came off. I used a 
solution of carbolic acid, which dried 
them up and they look all right now. 

Our cows never had better pasture 
than this season. It was but a very 
short time after we tied our cows ‘in 
for the winter before they all coughed 
more or less. Those heifers that were 
in separate — and tied in differ- 
ent part of barn seem all right. 

I have written very much, but wish 
to give everything I can, even if it is 
scattered in statement, ‘which you 
will excuse, as I am very anxious to 
hear from you and hope you will be 
able to give a remedy, as we have 
been startled by reading in a paper 
published in Philadelphia, saying, 
look out for coughing cows, as they 
are consumptive and will convey to 
the human family, &c. 

Please let me hear from you at your 
earliest convenience, and oblige, 


JOHN W. GIBBS, 


Canron, Ouro. 
ANSWER BY DR. HORNE. 


“I don’t believe you have vermicu- - 


lar bronchitis. I do believe your cat- 
tle are suffering with the pestiferous 
influenza, which seems to be afflicting 
all warm-blooded animals. There are 
many causes—anything which lessens 
the vital forces and thus weakens the 
animal, is the chief cause. This la 


‘grippe is now much worse than ever 


before, and is not content with man- 
kind, by any means. 

I think the filthy water and low 
ground is the cause, in your case. 
Any civilized man who will allow his 
animals, especially cows, to drink im- 
pure water, or anything else impure, 
ought not to expect to keep his stock 
in health. Cows must have pure 
water and air first—then pure food, 
and general cleanliness. This is im- 
perative. No law, nor circumstance 
will admit of violation of God’s de- 
cree. The laws of physiology demand 
a general cleanliness, and pure food, 
air and water. Sunlight is a great 
factor in the general good health of 
all warm-blooded animals. 

Give fluid extract of lobelia, in two 
dram doses, for all ordinary-sized, 
full-grown cows; ten drops for calves 
a week to 4 weeks old. Internally 
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give forty drops of fluid extract of 
nux vomica and half an ounce of fluid 
extract of gentian in 3 ounces of best 
old whiskey. This also must be ap- 
portioned according to size and age.” 


eee 0 lool 


It is an enigma to us why so many 
dairy farmers, who seem to be really 
solicitous to improve their stock, put 
so much faith in mere heredity and 
buy young bulls, even when they 
have a chance often, to buy an aged 
one that has proved tobe a good 
sire, and has good progeny to show 
for the excellences there are in him. 
It is true that we are justified in put- 
ting a good deal of faith in the doc- 
trine that “like produces like,” but 
the faith should not obscure the light 
of knowledge. It is better to know 
your horse can trot in 2.20, than it is 
to know his sire trotted in 2.19. 


aw , Sn 


THE EFFECT OF FEED. 


Professor Robertson made a state- 
ment at the New York Dairy Con- 
vention as an illustration of the 
value of good feeding, that he knew 
of a man in the Province of Quebec, 
who had four cows. In 1888 they 
gave 78 pounds of buttereach. He 
commenced feeding a little corn and 
bran and in 1889 they gave 131 
pounds of butter each. He kept in- 
creasing the ration and good care 
and in 1890 it was 2043, and this year 
it will be 250 pounds. This shows 
what men can do with the common 
cow. 


——_— vo) -— 


Ir often happens that a good 
breeder has used a good bull in his 
herd, till he wishes to use another 
male of the same breed, instead of 

racticing inbreeding, and will sell 
his old buil cheap for that reason. 
Why do not our ambitious dairy far- 
mers go for such bulls, in preference 
to an untried young one. 








BY GENIO, MARYLAND. 


The bee-keeping industry is not 

enerally recognized, from the fact, 
that in many places it is carried on 
as an incident of general agriculture. 
In some portions of New York, Ohio, 
California and some other States, it 
is more. prominent and quite profit- 
able. The aggregate annual value 
of the honey and wax product in the 
United States is quite large. The 
census report places it at over 26,000,- 


000 pounds, worth at least $6,000,000. 
Surprising, that so small an insect as 
the little busy bee, is capable of yield- 
ing such a valuable product. Of the 
different varieties of bees, the Italian 
is superior and is sought after by all 
practical and wide awake apiarists. 
Mr. S. P. Parsons in 1860 imported 


the first colony of Italian bees, direct 
from Italy, into the United States. 
The tongue of the Italian being 
longer, they gather from flowers 
which are useless to the black bee; 
they are also more gentle and - easier 
handled. The Italian queen being 
more prolific, increase is made much 
faster with safety, thus preserving 
against the depredations of the bee- 
moth. In. a colony of pure Italians 
every worker bee will show three 
bright yellow rings at the base of 
the abdomen. The queen has the 
entire base of her abdomen, and 
sometimes nearly the whole of it, 
orange yellow. Her period of de- 
velopment from the egg to maturity 
requires about sixteen days. She is 
then called a virgin queen. For four 
or five days she moves around in 
much the same manner as a worker 
bee, helping herself to honey. About 
the fifth or sixth day, if the weather 
is pleasant, she may be seen crawling 
about the entrance of the hive and 
will probably try her wings. After 
a while she will mount up and circle 
around, increasing the distance each 
time to mark her home, and if drones 
are flying, she soars away into the 
air. Ifno accident befalls her, she 
returns from her mating flight. Ina 
few days she will commence to lay in 
her best estate, from two to three 
thousand eggs a day. She lives on 
an average, from three to five years. 
The drone is the male bee, short lived, 
has no sting and can be handled with 
impunity. From the egg to maturity 
requires twenty-four days. The 
worker comes forth from the egg in 
twenty-one days and as a sign of 
purity, wears three golden bands. 
The average age of the worker is but 
a few weeks in summer, and from 
six to nine months during the cooler 


_ part of the year, 





The Pouliry ard, 


EGG PRODUCTION. 
By H. R. StrsickrR, MARYLAND. 

If you are in earnest and- want to 
make poultry keeping profitable it is 
to be hoped that your fowls are well 
cared for at all times, but if at this 
season especially, a little extra atten- 


tion is given the flock the amount 
realized from the increased number 
of eggs sold ‘will more than repay you 
for the trouble. ; 

’ The complaint is often made that 
the hens will only lay in warm 
weather when eggs are cheap, and 
the question asked how to make 
them more prolific at other times. 
If a hen is given a comfortable place 
to roost, a variety of nourishing food, - 
enough exercise to keep her system 
in a healthy condition and can get 
plenty of pure drinking water at all 
times, she will produce eggs except 
for such periods of rest as she will 
need for recuperating from the loss 
of vitality caused by continued lay- 
ing. If the hens are unproductive 
for any length of time, winter or 
summer, it is because all of these 
conditions have not been fulfilled ; 
study to meet these intelligently and 
the way to success in the poultry 
business will lie open before you. 

At this season it would be well. to 
see that the hen-house is made com- 
fortable by stopping up all the cracks, 
including those about the door and 
windows, and providing sufficient 
ventilation to keep the inside air 
pure, but not enough to render the 
place as cold as the temperature out- 
side. If windows are used shutters 
ought to be provided to be closed 
upon very cold nights, as otherwise 
the interior of the house would be- 
come excessively warm through the 
day while the temperature would fall 
rapidly after the sun had lost its 
—, thus causing the extremes of 

eat and cold within a few hours. If 
the ground is not frozen too hard, 
trenches should be dug around the 
outside of the house‘for draining off 
the water_during rapid thawing, and 
earth banked about the sills that the 
outside air may not leak under them 
during windy weather. The floor of 
the house should be cleaned and cov- 
ered with a litter of leaves or straw 
for the hens to scratch in when they 
cannot run outside. If the place-is 
too small for shutting the flock in, 
during stormy weather, and there is 
no other shelter for them near, brush 
or fodder sheds might be built, the 
open side toward the south, and 
leaves thrown under them. The fowls 
could exercise themselves-under such 
places when the ground is covered 
with snow, scratching in the litter 
there, thus preventing many of them 
from having their feet frost-bitten or 

contracting colds. . 

Hens will require a moderate vari- 
ety in their diet to produce eggs when 
their usual supply of green food and 
insects cannot be obtained through 

their own efforts. Wheat is the best: . 
grain for them, if but one kind is 
used, and the cheapest in the end, 
rye being nearly worthless \to create 
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variety,—corn, oats and buckwheat 
may be used ; but to obtain eggs in 
winter the poultry will require a 
greater variety than grain alone for 
their rations. A good fare is scalded 
middlings in the morning, boiled veg- 
etables of some kind at noon, and 
grain with the chill taken off at 
night. A few handfuls of grain scat- 
tered in the litter about the place at 
meal time will keep the flock busy 
and warm from exercise. A moder- 
ate amount.of cooked meat will 
increase their laying, but meat should 
not be fed to them raw, as it will cre- 
ate an appetite, which will be par- 
tially satisfied by plucking feathers 
for the clot of blood to be obtained 
upon the quill points, and seriously 
injuring any combs that may bleed 
upon freezing days, from frost-bite. 
Cracked bone is only a fair substitute 
for cooked meat. The hens should 
be provided with all the water they 
want when the places from which 
they usually supply themselves are 
frozen over. If once a week a pot of 
potatoes and butchers’ scraps. are 
boiled for the poultry, the meat after- 
wards being chopped fine and the 
potatoes mashed in the pot liquor, 
making a rich soup, all of these being 
mixed with enough meal to make a 
stiff dough and seasoned with pepper 
and salt, then fed warm, the fowls 
will enjoy it keenly and such treat- 
ment will help wonderfully, to make 
them lay. 


—- We 


POULTRY NOTES. 


Early Chicks Without  Brooders—A Western 
Man’s Way. : 

Every one cannot have incubators, 
brooder houses, etc., but they can 
aioe, | the summer and fall provide 
_agood warm house, say 12x24 feet, 
with a southern exposure, put some 
windows in the south side, fill up in- 
side with clay at least six inches 
above the ground and pack close, 
bank up the outside eight or ten 
inches, haul dust from the road and 
fill on top of the well-packed clay 
floor at least three inches ; on top of 
this throw a big wagon load of chaff 
or clover hulls. Get this all ready 
in the summer and early fall; this 
will make you a brooder house for 
early hatched chicks. 

Provide a warm house for your 
fowls in winter. Keep either pure 
or a good strong cross of either Ply- 
mouth Rock or one of the Asiatic 
breeds, so as to have good winter 
layers. Hens that lay in the early 
winter will set by Christmas. Set 
all the early clutches of eggs you 
can, and when the chicks are hatch- 
-ed turn them and the hen in the 
house above described and they will 
do -well, providing the followin 
rules are followed: For the first wee 


or ten days keep the hen confined in 
a coop or box so the chicks can run 
about and hunt in the chaff when 
they wish, the hen will constantly 
cover them while kept in the coop if 
she is well fed. Feed the chicks just 
out of her reach at least five times 
per day (if the trouble is taken to 
feed by lamp at nine or ten o’clock 
at night they will do much better) 
on corn cake, biscuit, oatmeal and 
table scraps they will grow very 
fast. After ten daysold the hen can 
be allowed to run about the house 
with them during the middle part of 
theday.- Water always with luke- 
warm water in cold weather and 
keep the coops cleanand dry. Boil- 
ed vegetables chopped fine and 
mixed with meal will make the best 
of feed. After two weeks old never 
feed any soft or sloppy food, fowls 
are constructed for eating dry food 
and seeds, not slops. As soon as they 
are old enough to hunt, throw wheat 
and broken corn among the chaff, it 
helps them grow to hunt for it. 
With good care eight or ten broods 
can be kept in the house together 
providing the hens are quiet and ac- 
customed to each other. In this way 
early chicks can be grown with very 
little loss and with less expense than 
a brooder house. Cross hens must 
be confined or they will kill or burt 
chicks not of their brood. 
T. F. McG. 


— 0-——— 


THE pullet that will not lay, and 
will not pay her way, is the one with 
a big head, thick neck and large 
bones.. Her whole appearance is 
masculine. The one to select for lay- 
ing and for profit is the one that has 
a feminine appearance from beak to 
toe nails. Her head is small, neck 
slender, body narrow, but deep in 
front, rather long shanks, not too 
heavy. She is active and sprightly, 
indeed, rather coquettish in her ways. 
Study the appearance of your best 
laying hen and you will recognize 
her daughters when you see them. 

—_——_— 0-——_ 


BONES FOR THE FOWLS.. 





The refuse bones from the family 
table should all be saved and broken 
into small bits for the fowls. They 
eat them greedily, and where they 
are not: supplied with bones it is a 
good policy to buy them ground and 
ready for use. They will not only 
assist the fowls by supplying the sys- 
tem with a needed desideratum, but 
act as a-preventive to a certain extent 
against bowel diseases. It is not ex- 


pensive, as it is not. necessary to feed 
much ata time; a little every day, 
or twice a week at least, will more 
than repay the additional expense 
that may. attend the use of it, 


MONEY IN POULTRY. 


A Suitable House the First Essential to Pesuni- 
ary Success. 

A suitable house is important. It 
may be of any size desired, but it is 
best not to keep more than 50 fowls 
in the same apartment. Make the 
walls and roof close, so that the wind 
may not blow upon the fowls, and 
put a ventilator in the roof. Make 
windows, the larger the better, in the 
south side of the roof to provide light 
and warmth. Close to or upon the 
ground, next to the south wall, pro- 
vide rows of nest boxes with hinged 
covers. These boxes are 18 or 20 in- 
ches long, and an entrance-from the 
north side at one end of each nest is 
made, by which the hen enters. 
Each nest may have a separate cover, 
or these may be long enough to cover 
several nests. The roosts are three 
or four feet above the floor at the 
north side. A board six or eight in- 
ches wide, supported by posts, runs 
the entire length of the house, about 
midway between the north and south 
sides. A cleated board leads from 
the ground up to this, and the roost- 
ing poles extend from the first de- 
scribed board to the north wall. By 
this construction the fowls do not 
have to fly from the ground to the 
roosts, but walk up to and along the 
board to the poles. Surround the 
house with a yard in which the fowls 
may run in fine weather. If the 
house is well constructed, and proper 
food is provided, eggs will be laid all 
winter, and they will return a large 
interest on the cost.of their house, 
food and care.—Orange Judd 
Farmer. 


—S- «> —— 


A CHEAP poultry house is as good 
as an expensive one if it is only warm 
and clean and keeps out drafts, and 
hens will lay just as well in it. 


——O—-— 


BECAUSE you are running an incu- 
bator do not expect all of the eggs to 
hatch any more than under the hens, 
or you will be disappointed. 


Toa considerable extent each in- 
dividual must determine which to 
him is the best breed. 


——Q=——— 


THE earlier the fowls are fed in the 
morning, the more they will feel like 
scratching and taking exercise. 


Two hundred and fifty fowls are 
enough for the average farm. 
EOLA oe 


A BREED may a 


} oeging perfection 
in one locality an 


ail in another, 
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MARKETING POULTRY. 


Old fowis may get very fat while 
running at large, but chickens, not 
fully mature, must be closely con- 
fined and bountifully fed with meal, 
in order to wax fat. It is well to wet 
the meal with boiling water and feed 
it warm. Two parts corn to one part 
oats, ground together and mixed with 
milk to fatten chickens. This feed 
cannot be excelled. <A suitable coop 
should be provided ; the bottom made 
of bars, and raised high enough to 
permit scattering dry earth under or 
clearing away the excrements. Every 
precaution should be taken to avoid 
a filthy condition. The top and two 
of the sides may also be made of bars, 
thus giving free circulation of air and 
affording means of making the room 
smaller by putting in a cross partition 
between the bars, making the size 
right to accommodate a small number 
of chickens, says a writer in The 
Poultry Yard. 


--—-Q-—— 


POULTRY AT THE FAIRS. 


Nowhere is the rapidly increasing 
interest in poultry more clearly indi- 
cated than at the fairs. At the New 
York State fair the exhibits in poul- 
try numbered 2,380, or more than 
twice as many as were entered last 
year. Atthe New York and New 
England fair, held at Albany, the 


birds exhibited numbered over 3,000. - 


At these and lesser exhibitions not 
only are fine specimens of the better 
known breeds shown, but the fan- 
ciers are out in full force with the 
new candidates forfavor. These dis- 
plays give the farmers an admirable 
chance of comparing the various 
breeds and noting their respective 
merits. The American class of fowls, 
asa rule, appeals to them. Barred 
Plymouth Rocks are favorites, while 
the white Plymouth Rocks and white 
Wyandottes attract admiring atten- 
tion, as do the gold and silver Wyan- 
dottes. Games, bantams and Indian 
game fowls are well represented and 
find many admirers. 


— 


UNHEALTHY parents cannot produce 
strong, vigorous chicks because they 
inherit a tendency to disease. 


At all times keep irf mind the fact 
that it costs no more to keep good 
fowls than poor. 


a , on 


Ducks are more profitable than 
chickens and there is always a de- 
mand for their flesh and eggs. 





POULTRY DONT’S. 


Don’t kill a chicken until it is in 
good condition. 


Don’t waste food, but seek to give 
what is most profitable. 


Don’t keep forty hens where only 
twenty can live. 


Don’t allow the hens to roost in the 
carriage house, woodshed or on the 
big beams over the barn floor. 

Don’t try over one breed at atime. 

Don’t expect eggs in return for 
neglect. 


Dont cram to-day and starve to- 
morrow. 


Don’t expect poultry to thrive in 
damp quarters.— Maine Farmer. 


——O—— 


Bronze turkeys still lead the pro- 
cession in Turkeydom and many 
farmers, the past season, have de- 
monstrated that they can raise them, 
and the farm is the place to do so. 
Tutkeys require great care, as every 
one who has kept them must admit, 
but they can be reared just as well as 
any fowl we have if this one point is 
observed. Carelessness is at the bot- 
tom of most of our non-success. 


os 


As the weather gets cold and stormy 
more and better care with the poultry 
will be necessary. 


— — Oo — — 


Do not keep more than one rooster 
for every ten hens. 


— o—- 


A pounD of poultry can be grown 
at a less cost than a pound of beef. 


—_—o— 


GENERALLY, after a hen is three 
years old she becomes unprofitable. 


KEEPING fowls in a darkened room 


- will induce them to fatten faster. 


——- (0 


THE best egg producers are not by 
any means the best table fowls. 


—o—— 


KEEP only such fowls as will bring 


the desired effect in the shortest 
time. 


——) 


THE influence of the climate has 
_— to do with the selection of the 
reed. ; 


LO OOOO 





Home@epartment 


TO PREVENT DIPHTHERIA. 


Dr. Chancellor, Secretary of the 
State Board of Health, says: 

“The poison of measles, scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, typhoid fever, &c., 
is probably never wholly extinct in 
any community where these diseases 
have once prevailed, but their epi- 
demic prevalence occurs only in cer- 
tain cycles when the surroundings 
are favorable for their spread. Such 
conditions we must diligently avoid, 
and of all the means of doing so, 
cleanliness has-been found to be the 
most direct and trustworthy. Peo- 
ple who live in the country or small 
towns imagine that they are exempt 
from the unhealthy conditions. This 
is a great mistake. The refuse pro- 
ducts of a single family neglected for 
a few weeks or months will almost 
certainly breed mischief, and if neg- 
lected for a long period will render 
the promises as foul as the worst spot 
in a crowded city. A tainted atmos- 
phere may be so poisoned that a very 
little introduced into a bed-room, so 
little as to be quite imperceptible to 
the nose, may give typhoid fever, 
diphtheria or scarlet fever to a per- 
son sleeping there. We do not con- 
tent ourselves with excluding the 
great majority of sparks from a.pow- 
der magazine—we do our best that 
no one shall enter. So our endeavor 
must be that no tainted air shall exist 
in or around our dwellings. Nothing 
perfectly clean can contain a germ of 
disease. Although perfect. cleanli- 
ness may be an unattainable ideal, 
still it is an ideal after which we 
should strive. Pure air, clean water, 
rapid removal of all refuse or foul 
matters are the great desiderata fora 
healthy home.’’ 


THE DIGNITY AND IMPORTANCE OF HOME 
MAKING. 


By Hannan STEIGER, MARYLAND. 


For THe AMERICAN FARMER. 


The best incentive a man can have 
to make-a success of life is unques- 
tionably that of forming, and main- 
taining, a home; and that to be a 
true home requires a woman at the 
head of it. The Home Department 
therefore, where housewives may dis- 


cuss domestic matters freely is a- fit- 
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ting supplement to other departments 
designed to aid men in discovering 
the easiest and best methods by which 
to accomplish their purposes, since 
we, no less than-they, need all the 
aid and encouragement, as well as 
wisdom, that comes of a multitude of 
-counsel. ; 

The home.department in farming 
operations is of more consequence 
than the same department in other 
fields of laber. It is a little world 
within itself, when we find individu- 
ality of speech and manners that do 
not exist where there is more inter- 
course with other people; _ this 
increases the responsibility of the 
home makers inasmuch as the home 
life so stamps itself upon each one as 
to have a serious effect upon their 
future conditions; also the wives and 
daughters of the farmer usually con- 
tribute materially to the family treas- 
ury, directly and indirectly, and they 
share more fully in each others 
pleasures and interests than house- 
holds elsewhere usually do. It is 
also from-the home and home life 
that a family takes its character 
and standing in the neighborhood 
and it is the expression of a man’s 
success in life or the reverse. 

It would elevate our office if we 
housewives would keep these facts in 
view, and its dignity would be more 
apt to so impress itself upon the, 
powers that prevail at present, as to 
secure to us the same careful con- 
sideration in the committee on ways 
and means that is given to other de- 
partments. 


If, in our department, we would 
make our importance manifest. it 
need not be by any unfeminine 
assumption of rights that were never 
meant to be ours, but by so com- 


pletely filling our rightful sphere that % 


there can be no question of our rights 
being equal. 

It is none the less humilliat- 
ing because they mean well 
when -. our coadjutors sit in 


counsel at their club meetings as to . 


what indulgence we shall ‘be allowed 
in order to make us happy. When 
wives and daughters receive the same 
careful provision in their department 
that is given in others, they will in- 
deed be unreasonable if they fail to 
accept their lot cheerfully. Itis only 
when there is unjust discrimination 
that wise women complain. We 
want justice ; not generosity. Then, 
while men shoulder the responsibility 
ef providing the wherewithal, bé it 
ours to use them wisely and frugally 
in order that home may be the happy 
resting spot for all; and it behooves 
us also to aid, by every means in our 
wer, any object agreed upon 
in family conclave, thus . becoming 
help meets indeed, instead of being 
objects of commisseration. $¢5 


Ambition is a forcible element-with 
us, as elsewhere, and it is.no slight 
advantage to us individually that the 
freedom from conventionalities, 
which is our birth-right, emphasizes 
whatever advancement we may 
make, inasmuch as it is purely the 
result of inmate qualities, and we are 
pretty certain of being rated in any 
community at our actual value. 


——o-—_ 


DRIFTING. 


BY W. D. P. 


Upon a trackful sea, beneath a sky 
Full fair, full cloudy in alternate change 
My little craft drifts on, and in it I, 
ow moody and now careless, watch the range 
Of each white-crested wave athwart its path, 
Nor notice calm, nor heed the storm’s wild wrath. 


Yon star by virture of its right holds no 
Constraining sway upon the craft or guide 
Who should its tiller hold. For weal or woe 
It drifts: to sink beneath some wave or ride 
Its crest. No thought of needle or of star 
Yet on this trackful sea out far, so far! 


Its prow nowhither points, though yonder where 
he ocean’s rim is hooped to golden skies, - 
And toward which fair wind “oe current bear 
A stormless and a beauteous haven lies. 
But yet forever on neath cloud or rift 
My little craft and I do strangely drift. * 


———— 


HOW TO PLANT PEACH SEEDS. 


Mrs. L. F. contributes the follow- 
ing useful information from her own 
experience : 

Drop them quite thickly in a fur- 
row, in the fall of the year; cover 
with about one inch of soil ; in spring 
nearly all will come up and grow 
nicely if cultivated. Next fall dig 
them up and bury them until spring 
again, then set them out. 

Again, if you have the ground in 
ood order, plant the seed in the fall 
just where it is to stand. In spring 
*twill come up, grow rapidly .and 
bloom the third year. 

I have been told that the shells can 
be cracked and the kernels planted in 
Spring with satisfactory results. 

ON COOKING she says: ‘“‘Like many 
country folks, when we have meat, 
we are obliged to have it in large 
quantities or rot at all, I speak more 
especially of beef.- Much of it must 
be salt cured to keep in our change- 
able climate. Now there isn’t much 
poetry about a dinner of corn-beef 
and cabbage, but for all that, it 
makes a good, substantial. meal for 
hard working people; nor is the din- 
ner next day bad of.cold corn-beef 
with hot or cold slaw and mashed 

otatoes. But that gets old and 
rings to mind the nursery rhyme : 
“Corn-beef hot, and corn-beef cold; 
Corn-beef in the pot, nine days old,” 
so we long for a change. 


I get out my chopping-board and 
hatchet, chop a quantity of the cold 





boiled beef. very fine, put.three cups 
of it in the stew-pan, with a little 
water, piece of butter, tablespoon of 
flour, season with pepper, cook fifteen 
or twenty minutes, toast a slice or 
two of bread, butter and cut it in tri- 
angles, (called ‘“‘Croutons” by the 
French,) put toast on a dish and pour 
the mince over it. 


THIS IS OUR CHANGE : 


Then again take two or three slices 
of bread, put ina pan, pour over a 
cup of milk, let it come ‘to a boil, 
mash the bread fine with a spoon, add 
a piece of butter, season with pepper 
and sage and three cups of the mince, 
mix well through the bread; when 
cool enough to handle, make into. 
small cakes, roll in bread crumbs, fry 
brown on both sides, not in boilin 
lard, but with a little butter, an 
when my hungry school-boy at sup- 
per says—‘‘ Ma, you have got a good 
do on these Patties, this the way I 
like meat,’’ his appreciation pays me 
for the trouble I h 


ave taken.’’ 


a | a 


REMEMBER THE NEEDY. 

The cold and inclement season is 
upon us, and we cannot be too 
thoughtful of the comfort of others. 
There are probably many in our 
midst who will suffer from the icy 
breath of winter, and whom from 
various causes have a hard time in 
keeping the gaunt wolf from the 
door. Little bodies will cry for 
warmth and there will be no warmth 
for them, and little mouths will appeal 
for bread and there willbe no tread 
for them. To these of this class, the 
meet mig L genns whom we have always 
with us, be merciful and let not your 
charity be grudgingly bestowed. Re- 
member, that ‘“‘inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of the least of these, my 
brethren, ye did it unto me.”’ 


OS 


WINTER EVENINGS. 


The good old long winter nights 
are now at hand, and how the thought 
brings up from Memory’s storehouse 
many pleasant-reminiscences, asso- 
ciations and events which can never 
be effacted or forgotten. Many of 
the actors in these faded dramas are 
sleeping under the mound, where we 
must also one day sleep. Boys, prize 
the winter evenings; cull from them 
pleasant scenes and useful: lessons 
that willlivein yourfuture. Parents, 
determine to make home so pleasant 
and attractive that the boys will not 
feel inclined to wander off for enjoy- 
ment. Most of vice is garnered on 
winter evenings on-the street and in 
public lounging places; most of vir- 
tue is gained around the dear old 
fireside. ; 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Parsnip Fritrers.—Three large 
parsnips, boiled till soft, which will 
require about two hours. Scrape and 
mash fine, picking out all strings and 
lumps. Add two beaten eggs, two 
tablespoonfuls of milk and two of. 
sifted. flour, an even teaspoonful of 
salt, and quarter of a teaspoonful of 
pepper. Mix thoroughly ; make into 
small cakes, flour them, and fry 
brown in dripping, or butter if pre- 
ferred. 

Warers.—One pint of flour (pre- 
pared is best), one cup of milk, one 
tablespoonful of butter and a tea- 
spoonful of salt. Rub butter and 
salt in the flour, wet with the milk 
and roll out as thin as possible; cut 
into rounds with a cake cutter and 
roll out again, this time surpassing 
the former “ possible.’’ They should 
be actually translucent. Transfer 
with care to a floured baking pan 
and set in a quick oven until delicate- 
ly browned. 

BROWNED HasHED POTATOES.— 
Chop two cold boiled potatoes fine, 
and season; put one tablespoonful of 
butter into a frying pan; when hot 
put in the potatoes, smooth them 
carefully over the bottom of the pan, 
and cook slowly without stirring 
until the potatoes are brown and 
stick together. Lift with aslice. If 
more are wanted, they must be 
browned in separate lots. 

PARTRIDGES WITH SAvucE TARTARE. 
—Split the birds in half, dip them 
first in hot butter melted, then into 
fine bread crumps, rather highly 
seasoned with salt, pepper and 
cayenne. Broil them slowly over a 
clear fire, and serve with either tar- 
tare or piquante sauce. ‘‘Tartare’’ is 
merely a good salad dressing, -with 
parsley, onion juice and chopped 
gherkins added, or minced cucum- 
bers. 

A “SAaLMI’’ OF WILD Ducx.—Half 
roast the bird, then take it from the 
fire, slice off all the flesh neatly, and 
lay it in a chafing dish with a spirit 
lamp. Then place the carcass in a 
Hanis or other press till every drop 
of juice is extracted; season this 
juice with cayenne and lemon juice; 
let it reduce a little, then pour it over 
the meal and let it all finish, cook- 
ing over the spirit lamp. 

RENCH Toast.—Beat an egg un- 
til it is quite light, then mix it with 
about quarter pint of new milk, and 
season to taste with salt or sugar, as 
you choose. Have ready some bread 
cut as for toasting, with the crusts 
removed, and let these slices soak in 
the egg and milk until they have 
absorbed it, or as much as they can 
without going to pieces: lift them 
out carefully, and fry in hot butter, 
turning them as the sides brown. 


They should be golden brown and 
crisp outside. rain them on a4 
piece of kitchen paper; sprinkle with 
either salt or sugar. 

Scrap Puppine.—Put the scraps of 
bread, crust and crumb into a bowl 
with sufficient milk to cover them. 
Cover with a sauce pan or a plate, 
and put into the oven to soak for 
about half an hour. Take out and 
mash the bread with a fork till it is a 
pulp; then add a handful of raisins 
and as many currants; teaspoonful 
brown sugar, half a cupful of milk, 
some candied lemon peal and’one egg. 
Stir up well, grease a pudding dish, 
and pour the pudding in. Grate over 
it a little nutmeg, put into a moderate 
oven, and let bake for an hour and a 
half. 

QUENELLES OF RaBBiIt.—Pound 10 
oz. of the raw meat of the rabbit, 
freed from skin and sinew, till per- 
fectly smooth ; then pound it with 6 
oz. of ponada which should previous- 
ly have been pounded seperately till 
thoroughly amalgated, adding at the 
same time 1 oz. of butter, the yolk of 
two and a half eggs, white pepper 
and alittle salt. When quite smooth 
rub itall through a wire sieve, mix 
into it two tablespoonfuls of cream 
and shape it with a desert spoon, ac- 
cording to the size you wish your 
quenelles to be.» They should then 
be poached in a buttered sauce pan, 
with either stock or water, for 10 or 
15 minutes. Dish them en couronne 
round a heap of French beans, etc., 
or a border of mashed potato and 
with any white sauce poured over 
and round the quenelles. The same 
mixture is also nice if poached or 
steamed in tiny buttered cups and 
moulds, turned out and served witha 
rich tomato sauce. 


—_—0- --- 


SNOW ICE-CREAM. 


LILIAN MAYNE. 
We try to celebrate every fall of 
snow by making ice-créam, as it can 


be frozen so much more easily with. 


snow than with ice. Take one quart 
of milk, four eggs, five heaping table- 
spoonfuls of sugar. Mix the beaten 
eggs with one-third of the milk, put 
the other two-thirds with the sugar 
into a tin pail, and set the tin pail in 
a kettle of boiling water (it will in 
this way be impossible to burn it) 
until the sugar is dissolved, then add 
the eggs and milk, stirring constantly 
until the mixture looks creamy on 
the spoon; if cooked to much it will 
curdle, Remove from the fire and 
cool thoroughly before Savoring and 
at fthe mixture should be 
found lumpy from not thoroughly 
beating the eggs, strain it before 
freezing. 
Have ready a butter firkin or any 
keg that is deep enough. Puta layer 


of snow and coarse salt in the bet- 
tom; then put in the freezer of cream, 
tightly covered, and pack snow and 
salt in layers to the height of the 





“cream in the freezer. Be careful not 


to pack it too high as the salt will 
get into the freezer, which must be 
opened occasionally to allow the 
cream to be stirred. 

Turn the freezer until the cream: 
begins to stiffen on the sides; then. 
scrape the cream from tke sides, and: 
beat it with the unfrozen cream (the 
more it is beaten, the more evenly it 
will be frozen). I am taking it for 
— that a tin pail or an old- 

ashioned freezer is to be used. [If a. 
modern freezer is used, the beating is: 
of course done by the act of turning: 
the freezer. 

If at any time it seems necessary 
to get rid of the surplus water in the: 
keg, make a gimlet hole near. the: 
bottom and draw off the water; then 
fill up the keg. with new layers of 
snow and salt, packing it down with 
an old broom-stick or anything that 
is-handy. If the cream is to be kept 
for any length of time, the freezer 
and keg should be covered with pieces. 
of old carpet. 

a 


WASHING WITHOUT RUBBING. 


A lady in New Jersey writes: ‘“‘Your 
columns devoted to ‘The Household’ 
has interested me greatly, and I en- 
close to you directions for washing, 
which save all rubbing. These direc- 
tions were originally sent me from 
Germany, and have proved a boon to 
rich and poor alike, wherever recom- 
mended. Into a large boiler full of 
boiling water shave a pound and one- 
half of good brown soap, (or its equiv- 
alent of soft soap will-do) and pour 
half a tea cup of kerosene oil. Soak 
the clothes over night, next morning 
put them into boiler, and boil exactly 
twenty minutes, stirring frequently. 
Take out, drop into tub of clean, hot 
water, and wring into second tub, 
and again into third. Starch and blue. - 
If soda or any washing fluid is added, 
the whole prvoers will prove unsuc- 
cessful. I hope that many will try 
this simple plan of washing. Those 
who do will find Monday divested of 
its horrors as washing day. The - 
clothes must be wrung through the 
three clean waters, and the directions 
closely followed, to insure perfect 
success.”’ 

There are several kinds of wash-’ 
boilers sold that are made upon this 
princip! e. The boiling takes the place 
of rubbing. Butit will be hard to 
convince housekeepers that rubbing 
can be omitted, 

ae Smee 

A large amount of useful matter 
for this department has beerrcrowded 
out this issue but will appear in -our 
next, a 
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Miscellaneous. 


WILL YOU LISTEN? 








We plow, we plant, we sow, we pray, 
We feed and water day by day; 

“We watch our crops, we take in all— 

- Wil you listen? I heard it fall; 
Yes, twas the price of grain, I see 
Has tumbled down, well, let-it be, 
We care not, heed noi, no, not we— 
Will you listen? We'll feed you free. 
You have no funds, but bread you need, 
We are your friend and:such. indeed. 
We know the cost, we gave the toil, 
But God we thank, He gave the soil; 
He gives all, if we. only look 
We'll find it stated in His Book— 
That Book of books, recorded there, 
Brings Kings their profits and our share. 
The farmer is—will you listen now? 
In God’s lands, the why, the when, and how. 


——o— 


A QUESTION. 


Said Lady Bab to Lady Sue; 
“TI wish I were as blessed as you— 
Your husband is polite and kind, 
Of gentle manners—generous mind, 
ees gay—in friendship warm, 
ith every quality to charm.” 
“Pray Lady Bab,” cried Lady Sue, 
“How came my-husband—entre nous, 
So intimately known to vou?” 
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EDITORIAL EMISSIONS. 





If you wish to whiten yourself, 
never attempt to blacken others. 

If you live for yourself alone, time 
will tell you how mean you are. 

Ostentation is for sale in any mar- 
ket, but happiness is entirely home- 
made. 

If we attempt to subsist upon the 
faults and frailties of others, we’ll 
find an empty larder when hunger 
pinches hardest. : 

A mind that minds its own. busi- 
ness, is the only mind worth minding. 

Trifles may give you reputation, 
but they never shape character. 

Hard struggles and stern conflicts 
show us the stuff we are made of. 

The first evidence of ‘‘dry rot’’ in 
@ man is a leaning to lurking and 
loungi If he can give no especial 
reason for being here or there or no- 
where in pomonien his carcass is 
nearly ready for interment, 

A man is extremely fortunate if he 
profits by the advise he freely gives 
to others. . 4 

Our. actions should yell, but our 
words should only whisper. 


ee) 


‘So vou want to know whiere flies 
come from, do you, Lucullus? Well, 
the cyclone makes the house fly, the 
blacksmith makes the fire fly, the 

iwpenter 1 _ the saw fly, the 

iver makes the horse fly, the grocer 
kes the sand fly, and the boarder 


y 


WHAT WOMAN CAN DO. 


She can come to a conclusion, and 
generally a good one, without the 
slightest trouble of reasoning. on it; 
and no sane man can do that. 

Six of them can talk at once and 
get along first rate, and no two men 
can do that. 

She can safely stick fifty pins in 
her dress while he is getting one 





“under his thumb nail. 


She is cool as a cucumber in halfa 
dozen tight dresses and skirts, while 
a man will sweat and fume and 
growl in one loose shirt. 

She can talk as sweet as peaches 
and cream to the woman she hates, 
while two men would be punching 
each other’s heads before they had 
exchanged ten words. 

She can throw a stone with acurve 
that would be a fortune to a base ball 
pitcher. 

She can say ‘‘no’’ in such a low 
voice that it means ‘‘yes,”’ 

She can sharpen a lead pencil, if 
you give her plenty of time and 
plenty of pencils. 

She can dance all night ina. pair 
of shoes . two sizes too small for her, 
and enjoy every minute of the time. 

She can appreciate a kiss from her 
husband 75 years after the marriage 
ceremony is performed. 

She can walk half the night with a 
colicky baby im her arms without 
once expressing the desire of murder- 
ing the infant. 

She can drive a big burly tramp 
out of the back yard with a broom- 
stick, and can run from the cellar to 
the garret to get away from a mouse. 

She can do more in a minute in 
many ways than a man can do in an 
hour, and do it better. 


—— qe 


A CALCULATING genius affirms that 
every time a cow moves her tail to 
switch a fly she exerts a force of 
three pounds, and that in the course 
of a summer a single cow wastes 
5,000,000 pounds of energy. 


ee Olena 


BOOK NOTICES. 


We are in receipt of Frank Leslie’s 
Popular Monthly. Itis the Holiday 
or January number, and as usual con- 
tains many fine engravings and much 
interesting reading. Price 25 cents, 
Yearly $3.00. 


Age of Domestic Animals. 


The above is the title of a. book of 
217 pages, just received. Itis a com- 
lete treatase on the dentition of the 
orse; ox, sheep, hog and dog, and 


also gives. various other means of 
determining the age of these animals. 


Its author isthe ve cieninguien ed 
Rush Shippen nulaaioner, M. D., 





1% 
and it -is. finely -illustrated with 200 
engravings, Price $1.75. Address 


& A. Davis, 1231 Filbert St., Phila., 
a. 


Scientific Examination of Soils. 


This is the title of an interesting. 
book of 177 pages just received, It 
is a guide to the scientific examina- 
tion of soils comprising select methods 
of mechanical and chemical analysis 
and physical investigation. I[t is 
translated from the German of Dr. 
Felix Wahnschaffe with additions by 
William T. Brannt, editor of ‘‘The 
Techno-C hemical Receipt Book.’’ The 
book is illustrated with 25 engravings 
and isa valuable work throughout. 
It will be sent by mail, postpaid, to 
any part of the world for $1.50. Ad- 
dress Henry Carey Baird & Co., 810, 
Walnut Street, Phila., Pa. 





PULLETS. © 
Barred Plymouth Rock Fowl 


From our Prize-winning Yards, For Sale. 
Price; Pullets, $1.50; Hens, $1.25 each. 


ROBERT K. JAMES & CO., 
GEORCETOWN. 





MASS. 


GUERNSEYS. 


IMPORTED AND HOME BRED. 
ELLERSLIE HERD. . 
L. P. MORTON, Prop. 

A Few Choice Young Bulls For Sale. 


From 1888 to 1891 at 14 Fairs, we won 68 First 
and 39 Second Prizes. Firston Herd at 11 Fairs. 


‘For past four years our butter has sold 
for more than double highest market prices. 
Visit the herd or Write— 


H. M. COTTRELL, Supt, 
Rhinecliff, N. Y. 


ELM WOOD HERD 


SHORTHORNS, 


9th DUKE of OAK HILL (absolutely 
pure Bates) at head of herd. 























At Elm Wood “ Farm,” six miles from Gal- 
latin, Tenn., I am breeding ay tea Short- 
horn: cattle, including the richly-bred 
such as. 6th Duchess of Oak Hill, 18th Duc : 
of Oak Hill, th Duchess of Oe Hill and. 7th 
Duchéss of Vinee vood: Ate Vild Eyes and 
Young Marys of the best and putest breeding. 


J. R. BARRY, Gallatin, Tenn. 
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-PUNISTLTAMLA tom | 


Formed by the Northern Central and 
Pennsylvania Railroads on the West, North- 
west and Southwest to 


PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
"CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS 


and other prominent points. 





Baltimore and Potomac, and Alexandria . 


and Fredericksburg Railways on the South to 


WASHINGTON, RICHMOND, 
and all points in the 
ATLANTIC anp GULF STATES. 
The Only Any Rail Line with no Omnibus 
ranefer at Washington. 
Northern’ Central and Philadelphia and 
Erie Railways on the North to 


HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, 
ELMIRA, WATKINS GLEN, 
ROCHESTER, ERIE 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 


tw Baggage called for and checked at the 
hotels and private residences through to des- 
tination. Sleeping.and Parlor Car accom- 
modations secur Through tickets sold 
and information given at Company’s office, 


N. E. Cor. BALTiMoRE AND CALVERT 8Ts., 
at Deport N. C. Rariway, 
at Unton Depot, CHARLES ST. STATION, 
AND PENNSYLVANIA AVE. STATION. 


CHAS. E. PUGH, . Pom ped age 
General Manager. | Gen’l Passenger Agt., 
Penna. & N. C. RR 





tty South, It you can’t go, do the next 
best thing. Send 50 cts. in 
> for the Monthly ornucopia one 
year. You will get with it Free a fine map 
of Norfolk and the great trucking section 
of the South. Send 2-cent stamp for sample 
copy. A. JEFFERS, Norfolk, Va. 


Colora Nurseries, 


CECIL COUNTY, MD. 


—-GROWS— 


Fruits, Flowers and Ornamental Trees, 


and can supply ag lca anything in that 
ine. 








I have for the Fall of 1891, an espec- 
ially fine lot of FRUIT TREES, especially 
APPLES—Southern Winter Apples for 
Southern Planters; GRAPE VINES, Small 
Fruits, also a large colleetion of the best 
EVERGREEN TREES—Dwarf Arbor-Vite 
and Irish Juniper, Plants for Hedges and 
Screens. SHADE TREES for Street or 
Lawn. Roses and Greenhouse Plants, etc. 


Write for what you want direct to the 
grower. I have es many years especial 
attention to this business, and will use my 
best endeayors to serve you well. 


GEO. BALDERSTON, 


COLORA, MD. 











BALTIMORE NURSERIES. , 
Peach Trees a Specialty. 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE COUNTRY.. 
1,000,000 Trees for Fall Trade, 500 Acres in Nursery Stock, 
100 Acres in Orchards. : _ 100 Acres in Small Fruits. © - 


We offer to our.customers an immense stock of Apples, Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, Grapes, 
&c., all the standard'‘sorts. Also the new varieties of Fruits, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
&c. Wholesale and retail. To dealers we can offer stock on favorable terms, and the best 
facilities for packing and shipping. Catalogues mailed. on - application. Agents wanted. 


Write for terms. 
FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO., ¥ 
Office--N. E. Corner Baltimore and Paca Sts., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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MANUFACTURER OF 
Silverware -. and -: Rich -. Jewelry, 


English, Swiss and American Watches of the Best Makers, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


DIAMONDS, FINE WATCHES, SILVER-PLATED WARE, TABLE CUTLERY, &C. 
WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Premiums for a Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses, Shell Jewelry, &c. 
lof which are offered at Greatly uced Prices. 


No. 131 East Baltimore Street, near Calvert. 








ALL Baltimore Coal Tar and Manufactari 
GARDEN SUPPLIES. |. Coma, —— 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


ROBERT J. HALLIDAY, - ~-ROOFING MATERIALS: 


Florist, .. Seedsman, | ™ *sing,ToPly aid Three-Ply 


and Importer and Dealer in 


Garden .. Requisites. 
(Established in 1837.) 


No. 8 S. Charles St., 


One door below Baltimore Street, 


Where he will keep in great variety Deco- 
rative and Flowering Piants, Bulbs and 
Roots; Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Imple- 

ments and Tools; Florists’ Supplies, Pots 7 Felt, Roofing Pitch, Gas Tar, Roof- 
and Vases, Rustic Work, Terra Cotta Ware ng Paint, Black Gloss Varnish. 
Jardinieres, Liquid Plant Food, &c. Several ‘Carbolic Acid and Carbolate of Lime. 
New Lines of Desirable Goods will be found added The best disinfectants and preventatives 
to his svock. against all diseases among horses and stock. 
Send for Circulars, Samples and Prices, 


PEACH TREES oe | 16 W.Coxoex Sr, ~~ - BALTIMORE: 


APPLE TREES | = =<. LANDSCAPE GARDENER and FLORIST : 


Belair Avenue, 
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COOLEY CREAMERS 


ARE THE MOST POPULAR AMONG DAIRYMEN. 
BECAUSE THEY MAKE MORE BUTTER. 

BECAUSE THEY MAKE BETTER BUTTER 

BECAUSE THEY SAVE MOST LABOR. 

Because the PROCESS EX) ELS the 
animal heat IMMEDIATELY, ind PRE-. 
Bl thus productos the PUREST. | LAVOR, 
hft— ntng tor the great nur of Medal.’ - 
> & 


“GOLD MEDALS .. 


and Silver r Medals and Firs s too numerous to mention, 


t Pre 
Hlustraved catalogue free. VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. ,BELLOWS FALLS,VT, iL 
rere een of and Dealers in Churns, Butter Workers, Butter iii 


Printers and Carriers, Cheese Vats, Cream Vats, Engines, 
Boilers, and all Dairy and Creamery supplies. 


PRAY Your FRUIT TREES : VINES 


Grape and Potato hot, Pliin Ouroulie prevented by using EXCELSIO “OUTFITS. 


. Oatalogue show- 
a Ag SL A were SFLLS Pha ody 3 Trees, = Vines, 
on Berry Piants at eneas "Prices. Address WM. STAHL, Quincy, ile. 
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GEORGE O. STEVENS, 
ie" S\SHES. NS & WT LIGHT ST., » . 


Baltimore, Md. h 

| 
> BLINDS & ' 
| //] | : 
A 
| Hotbed Sash, Sash Weights and Cord, Balusters, iy 
| Newel Posts and Stair Rails, Brackets, Cornice and A 
Sawed Work, Church Windows and Pews, Stained L 
and other Fancy Glass. LIME, LUMBER and HAIR. If you want to 'o 
Cc 
U 
E 




















Of HOMO *GMO-AD €or 


BUILD CHEAPLY, send your orders to 


"GEORGE O. STEVENS.| 





Merryman’s $0.50 Incubator. 
CAPACITY i150 ECCS. 
THE CHEAPEST HATCHER ON THE MARKET, AND AMONG THE BEST. 
Send for Circulars. Address :—S. HOWARD MERRYMAN, 
BOSLEY, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. 








FOR SALE. 


A RARE CHANCE FOR INVESTMENT. 


—$ ~——_—_— 


HATCH CHICKENS BY STEAM: 
Excision INCUBATOR 






Two Farms, (50 and 86 acres,) im- WILL DO IT. 
‘ Lewest-qetesd Wiset-cless Hatcher made. 
proved, 18 acres unimproved. win, Weedohe Gane Self-Regulating. 





This property lies between the Washing- 
ton and Baltimore Turnpike and the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, fronting over a 
mile upon the latter, in "Howard County, 
Md. , one-quarter of a. ‘mile from Laurel de- 
pot, and. in the immediate vicinity of the 
tract known as North Laurel, now being 
sub-divided for suburban residences. Land 
rolling, titles perfect. For further particu- 
lars inquire on premises, or address by mail— 


Mrs. HANNAH STEIGER, 
Box 16, Laure, Mp. 











901 Olive Street, 


, and various products of art. Terms moderate. 


DITSON’S 


a0 ct. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 
Latest Series! Just Issued 


oO 
Ne Plus Ultra Piano Collection. 
160 pages. Brilliant, but easy pieces. 


Ne Plus Ultra Ballad Collection. 


160 pages. Latest and best songs. 
Ne Plus Ultra Song and Chorus Collect’n 
Each song has a ringing chorus. 
Ne Plus Ultra Dance Collection. 
Every style of dance music; not difficult. 
All these Books are large Sheet Mucic size. 
Any volume sent postpaid for 50 cts. 

















Oliver Ditson Company, 


ae Washi one wee BOSTON. 


H. DITSON & CO., DITSON & CO., 
ae Broadway, N. Y. 8G ‘hestnut St., Phila. 





A SET OF BEAUTIFUL 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


(NOT ADV. CARDS) AND A SAMPLE COPY OF 


The St. Louis Magazine, 


containing Illustrated Stories, Sketches, Timely Arti- 
cles on Health and Hygiene, a Home and Farm De- 


| partment, pictured wit and humor, etc., 


All for Only 10 Cts. 


These cards cannot be bought in any stationary or 


' book store for less than 10 or 15 cents each. 


T. J. GILMORE, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


("The American Farmer and St. Louis Maga- 
zine both one year for $1.50. 





NUT TREES. scpnn ttam- 
ame- 
moth and Giant, / Perrys; 4 

alnuts; Japan (olden Rus 
sOt, .cuhe and Kiefler Pea 3 
Kleaguus Longipes, Hardy 


mental Shrubs, Vines, &c. Iilus- 
rated Descriptive Cavalogue free, 
wat. PARE ¥, Parry, New Jersey. ~ 








G. W. LEHMAN, Ph. D., Chemist and Mettallurgiat 
Baltimore Copper Works. 


W. MAGER, oe Chemist of N. C. Fertilizer Con- 
trol Station. 


LEHMAN & MAGER, 
CHEMISTS and ASSAYERS, 








111 S. Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Analysis of all descriptions—Manures, Soils, ng 
cal Fertilizers, Ores of Gold and Silver (b 
meh 2 


| cess), Copper, Lead, Manganese, etc., ‘Clays, 


Limestone and other minerals. ' Water for steam, 
manufacturing and household use. Mineral waters 


oe ee 
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[VJORGAN | 7SPADING 
THOUSANDS SOLD. “Seu %) HARROW 


THE BEST os PORTER, al Descriptive Circular 


and PULVERIZER. = sent on application to 
Peach Greherds. Works the sos a} D.S. MORGAN & CO. 
soil deep and thorough, : i1= . Brockport, N. Y, 





| 
| 


| HIGH CLASS 





uouayy 


PLYMOUTH ROCK FOWLS 
AND EGGS IN SEASON. 


| Also, Eggs from 8. C. Brown, Leghorns in 


| season. Bubach No.5 Strawberry Plants, 
Elliot's Parchment Butter Paper. eam FREE! | “+20 per x, ier sort inctoaing 
° eam 7 Michel's Early and Hoffman; also 
To Dairy men and others who will use it, we will send half a ream, 8x11 free, if they will “Wiese tciodede nen 
forward 30 cents to pay postage. Try the Best Butter Wrapper. del Canteloupe Seed. 


A. G. ELLIOT & CO., Paper Manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. | Address, R. 8S. COLE, 
Harman’s, A. A. Co., Mp. 


aS ag - WANTED 
EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES. WHEAT 


An extra fine assortment of the very best and most profitable varieties of Peaches. Trees ~aND— 
absolutely Free from all Taint of Disease, and Strictly True to Name. Apple trees, a splendid , 


stock, comprising the best known of early summer, market varieties, as well as the very cream | 
of most profitable and desirable keeping kinds. .Also Pear (Standard and Dwarf), Cherry, 
Apricot, Quince, with the finest and most complete assortment of Plum Trees in the country. ad 
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The Whole of Europe wants WHEAT, 
Shade and Ornamental Trees, and the most of America wants GRASS 


“.  ..  .. Grape Vines, Small Fruits do chendeace. 12 lending dgrieet- 


turists have written us essays on 
of all kinds, Flowering Sbrubbery, &c., &c. Pe: “How to Grow Wheat and Grass.” 
New price-list free to all applicants. Correspondence solicited. Address These, in pamphlet form, we will cond 


J. G. Kerr, bears 
Denton, Caroline County, Maryland. Farmers’ 
erat et ——=== Alliance 
and Farmers’ Clubs can have their 
SLINGLUFF & Co - sola setae specially to order, at 
Office, 300 W. Fayette St. - | - - Works, Foot Leadenhall St. W. 5. POWELL & CO, 


BALTIMORE. | geet da 


AND IMPORTERS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, 











Manufacturers and Manipulators of sree 
If you are Looking 


be a oO Sng, Dp be A H E he * ‘ee For the ‘‘cheapest” (lowest cost} 


Fencing you can find don’t bother with’ 
Buck-THORN, for it costs more than any 
; other barbed fencing, but none other is 
SiinG.urr’s DissoLveD GrounpD Bone, to be compared with it fur Strength, Visi- 
Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. bleness, Beauty, and Safety, and the cost 
Suincturr's DissoLvep SourH AMERICAN Bone Asx, compared with old methods of fencing is 
Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. but a trifle. If Buck-THoRN is not sold 


Suincturr’s Disso.vep SourH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, in your town you can order it dizect from 


Containing 28 to 32 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. mn we JOG paid, “Ute Soe 
sample and circular. 


To meet the demand for a High Grade Fertilizer, we are offering Tue Buck-THorN Fence Co., Trenton, N.J. 
Stinciurr’s Native Super-PHOsPHATE, 
Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, Highly Ammoniated. Also “Best Ever Seid or Seen.” 
SuincLurr’s AMMONIATED SuPER-PHOSPHATE, Fencing ac test, sofee hed gnaeue oe 1g Pay 


This we can confidently recommend as one of the Best Fertilizers in the market at any price. sn oa garde oped; Sneci tice tid 


We are now offering to the trade the following well-known Brands of Goods, which we guar- 
antee fully up to the standard: 





